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Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


A PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED, the forthcoming meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf will be held in Washington, D.C., beginning Monday, 
October 23, and ending Friday, October 27, 1939. 

The program as published in the May ANNaLs will be 
carried out practically as given. Arrangements are being 
made to obtain special speakers for the general session meet- 
ings on subjects of special interest to the Conference. 

Those who expect to attend are advised that special rates 
for accommodations may be obtained through the Dodge 
Hotel but that reservations should be made prior to October 
first. The hotel management has promised exclusive use of 
a small separate building if twenty-five or more register by 
the above date. 

Each school is entitled to one voting representative at the 
meeting. If the head of a school cannot be present, he may 
designate someone to act in his place. School principals who 
are not executive heads are entitled to attend and participate 
in the discussions, but without the right of vote. 

According to the constitution of the Conference, a school 
is entitled to active membership if it is a separately organized 
unit and if it has paid the regular dues, which are $5. 00 for 
the three-year period. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf, which has invited 
the Conference to hold this meeting in Washington, extends 
to the members a cordial welcome, and trusts all who can 
find it ‘ania to attend will do so. 

PrRcIvAL HALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
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Thirty-First Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 18-23, 1939 


By Ricuarp G. Brix, M.A. 


Instructor in the California School, Berkeley, California 


7 Thirty-First Regular Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf convened at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf in Berkeley on Sunday, June 18, 
1939. The registration reached a total of 357 before the close 
of the meeting on Friday, June 23. The opening session was 
held Sunday evening with Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, prin- 
cipal of the California School, presiding. Welcome to the 
Convention was extended in behalf of the school by Mr. 
Stevenson and by Mrs. Leon J. Richardson, daughter of 
Dr. Warring Wilkinson who was principal of the California 
School at the time of the previous meeting of the Conven- 
tion in California in 1886. Mr. Chester Fiske extended the 
greetings of the city of Berkeley and Mr. Frank E. Feliz 
welcomed the group on behalf of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. The state department of education was 
represented by Mr. Sam H. Cohn, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction for the State of California. 

Response for the Convention visitors was made by Dr. 
Frank M. Driggs of the Utah School. Dr. Driggs quoted a 
resolution adopted by the Convention of 1886 which stated 
that all schools for the deaf were urged to give all deaf 
children the chance to learn to speak. The keynote of his 
talk was “Effort Educates,” and the effort must be expended 
more by the one receiving the education, than by the teacher. 
It is the duty of the teacher to urge the pupil to learn and 
to properly instill that desire. 

Prof. Irving 8. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College read a letter 
from Dr. J. W. Blattner, superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School, the only active member of the profession who at- 
tended the Berkeley Convention in 1886. Dr. Blattner re- 
called the great names in the education of the deaf of that 
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day who were present at that meeting and the material 
strides made by the world since that time. Dr. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, superintendent of the Maryland School, in his address 
as president of the Convention gave excerpts from the pro- 
ceedings of the 1886 California Convention on many points 
that have remained vital in the profession to this day. One of 
these early reports even mention an electrical audiometer 
for testing hearing loss. 

A very full schedule was followed during the succeeding 
four and a half days. From 9:00 to 9:50 each morning, 
Monday through Thursday, there were classroom demonstra- 
tions. In language work The Logical Method was demon- 
strated by Mrs. Marietta R. Vinson of the California 
School, and arithmetic by Miss Gladys Gifford of the Cali- 
fornia School. There were two classes in auricular work. One 
class of hard-of-hearing pupils was taught by Miss Margaret 
Hembrook of the California School, and a group of deaf 
children having sound perception was taught by Mr. Edward 
W. Tillinghast of the California School. On Monday and 
Tuesday a group of pupils from the Oakland Day-School 
gave a demonstration in rhythm. A number of hearing chil- 
dren were used in this demonstration also, the purpose being 
to show how deaf children can be educated to get along in 
a social environment with the hearing in a day-school. 
Wednesday and Thursday this rhythm demonstration was 
under the supervision of Mrs. Pearl R. Constantine of the 
Gough School in San Francisco. A beginning class gave a 
daily demonstration with Mrs. Christine Stricklin of the 
California School as the demonstrating teacher. Preschool 
children had been brought from St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo, N.Y., for demonstration purposes under the 
direction of Sister Rose Alice of that school. This group 
demonstrated on Monday and Tuesday and a group from 
the Gough School, under the direction of Miss Virginia Ros- 
ser, demonstrated Wednesday and Thursday. Story telling 
to primary deaf children was demonstrated each day by Mrs. 
Ruth Birck, dean of girls in the California School. The group 
of vocational and art teachers conducted round table dis- 
cussions each day during this demonstration period. 
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An innovation at this California Convention was a daily 
section meeting of the deaf teachers, coming at the demon- 
stration hour, during which prepared papers were read and 
discussed. Monday Mr. Emil 8. Ladner of the California 
School presented a paper on “Language Teaching Outside the 
Classroom.” Dr. Tom L. Anderson of the Iowa School pre- 
sented a paper on Tuesday on “The Importance of Having a 
Course of Study for Each Vocational Department.” “Stronger 
and Better National and State Organizations for the Adult 
Deaf” was the title of a paper by Mr. Leo L. Lewis, editor 
of Modern Silents of Dallas, Tex., presented on Wednesday. 
Two papers were read on Thursday. The first of these was 
“The Deaf in the Commercial World” by Mr. Oscar D. 
Guire, a chemist of Colton, Calif. Mrs. Belle Divine of the 
Washington School gave the second, “The Retarded Deaf 
Child.” Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 8S. Birck, deans in the Cali- 
fornia School, each gave a paper on “Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities” on Friday. 

Section meetings were held each day from 10:00 to 10:50 
with a general session coming at 11:00. After lunch another 
general session was held from 2:15 to 3:15 and a panel dis- 
cussion followed this from 3:25 to 4:30. The plan to be 
followed in the balance of this article will be a summary of 
the talk given at each general session interspersed with a 
summary of each section with its corresponding panel dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Sam H. Cohn, deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, California State Department of Education, spoke 
on “And Gladly Teach” at the general session on Monday 
morning, June 19. He stated that teaching should be a calling 
and not a profession. The teacher’s goal should be the un- 
attainable, so that he should be assailed by a wholesome dis- 
content. We have long realized that teachers should be fit 
to follow their calling morally, mentally, and physically. 
Now we realize that the teacher must also be fit emotionally 
for his task. The school, like the church, should be a human 
institution with an idealism approaching divinity. Teachers 
of so-called normal children are constantly confronted with 
the problem of the inexperience of those to be taught. In 
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the case of handicapped children this problem is multiplied. 
Concluding, Mr. Cohn stated that the greatest single asset of 
the teacher is a sense of humor. Without it no teacher can 
succeed fully; with it no teacher can wholly fail. 

The daily meeting of the Section on Supervision was 
under the acting chairmanship of Mr. Charles E. MacDonald 
of the British Columbia School. One of these section meet- 
ing was addressed by Dr. George C. Kyte, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California, on “The Responsi- 
bilities of a Supervising Teacher.” The techniques of a 
supervising teacher should include five points. These are the 
supervisory observation of teaching, the individual super- 
visory conference, the teachers’ meeting, the writing of 
supervisory bulletins, and the demonstration lesson. For the 
best interests of the pupils and the teachers, all records per- 
taining to the pupils or the teachers should be shown to the 
teachers. Records are valueless if they are not used, and as 
we entrust the child himself to the teacher we should be will- 
ing to entrust the child’s records to the teacher. Another 
section was addressed by Dr. Noel Keys, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California, on “The Visual Language 
Tests.” He explained and illustrated the function of these 
tests which comprise a non-language intelligence test. On 
Wednesday afternoon the general-session panel on Supervi- 
sion was presided over by Mr. MacDonald, and a paper 
written by Miss Groht was read. This paper outlined the 
requirements for a good supervising teacher; these include 
experience in all three departments, knowledge of edu- 
cational psychology and philosophy, knowledge of men- 
tal hygiene, and a personality full of enthusiasm. Then 
also there are a number of definite things such as good or- 
ganization, knowledge of the individual weakness of the 
teachers, co-ordinator of the grades, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, knowing each child well. Knowledge of the 
work alone is not sufficient for the supervising teacher. With 
it must be considered the personality factor, the ability to 
get along with people, to inspire them, to be tolerant with 
others, patience and understanding. Following the reading 
of this paper Mrs. Edna Long Wolf of the California 
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School read a paper on the in-service training of teachers. It 
was her belief that the first year or two of supervision of 
beginning teachers is more important than the original train- 
ing. The supervising teacher should keep abreast of all cur- 
rent literature in the field and thus be better able to guide the 
teachers. Miss Mary E. Numbers of the Clarke School stated 
that the definite aims and objectives of the supervising 
teacher be made known to the teachers and that the super- 
vising teachers should invite criticism from their own group. 
Mr. F. W. Doyle of Oakland, in giving the point of view of 
the supervisor in day-school work, brought out the impor- 
tance of interesting teachers, supervisors and other officers 
of other departments in the public school system in the work 
carried on for the deaf and the hard of hearing. A democratic 
co-operation between the supervising teacher and the teach- 
ers in his department was the main point stressed by Mr. 
Marshall S. Hester of the California School. 

As presiding officer of the general session on Monday 
afternoon Dr. Frank M. Driggs introduced Miss Helen Hef- 
ferman, chief of division of elementary education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. The title of Miss 
Hefferman’s address was “Adjusting Instruction to the Needs 
and Interests of the Child.” The greatest significance lies in 
educating the child for the society of which he is to be- 
come an integral part. The education of all should be con- 
cerned with the present, so schools must educate children to 
live fully now. Experiences must be related to life here and 
now. As an example of this point Miss Hefferman told of an 
art class that drew up a plan to beautify its city and the city 
thought so much of it that it adopted this plan. Experiences 
must be rich and meaningful and such experiences will never 
be forgotten. Each school and classroom should be so organ- 
ized that each child will have emotional security in that 
school. Every individual should have the opportunity to show 
at least some one thing that he is able to do well and for which 
he can receive group recognition, even if it is such a minor 
thing as responsibility for room ventilation. It is a major part 
of a teacher’s task to find such an ability in every pupil. 
Every child must feel the love of those about him, a sense of 
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belonging, and consideration of others. With the rich experi- 
ences provided, as mentioned above, a child will do things 
because he wants to and is interested rather than because he 
is forced to. Another major factor in adjusting the school to 
the interests of the child is to organize all education so that 
children will be able to progress at their own rate of speed. 
Formerly the majority of children left school at the end of 
the eighth grade, but now 90 per cent of the young people 
of high school age in California are in high school. This 
means that we do no longer need to try to crowd everything 
into six or seven years. The tendency in public schools now 
is to postpone reading until the pupil has a better compre- 
hension of what the symbols stand for. Education must be 
geared to the child’s maturation level. A child should have a 
part in planning the life he should live, for that is true de- 
mocracy. Nearly everything we do has in it the element of 
choice and success depends on the ability to make wise 
choices. To make wise choices gives one the right, axiomati- 
cally, to make poor choices. If the child is going to make 
poor choices, it is better for him to make them in the class- 
room while he is still under good guidance. As a final point 
Miss Hefferman stated that instruction should be so organ- 
ized that the child gets satisfaction out of doing things well 
rather than by beating someone else. 

Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising teacher of the primary 
department of the California School, was chairman of the 
Speech Section. During the regular speech section meeting 
on Monday morning Mrs. Wolf presented a paper on “Cor- 
relating Speech with Language when the Written Form is 
Presented before the Spoken Form,” and at the Monday 
afternoon panel discussion on Speech she gave a summarized 
version of the same paper for the benefit of those not pres- 
ent at the morning meeting. This paper was an explanation 
of the rearrangement of the course of study for the primary 
grades (the first four years in school) to enable the children 
to get a concept of language through reading and lip-reading 
in one year; to learn to write that language the following 
year; and to learn to speak it the next year. It also provided 
for a complete correlation between the child’s written and 
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oral language by the end of the fourth year so that the 
usually accepted oral methods might be followed in the 
intermediate department. Mr. F. W. Doyle of Oakland, on 
the panel discussion, stressed the point that the greatest 
advantage in learning language is that of repetition, and 
more speech is one way of getting this added repetition. We 
cannot disregard the factor of psychological deafness and in 
public school work it has been found that improvement often 
comes only after speech patterns have been set. Prof. Irving 
S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College stated that five things are 
necessary for language development. These are a proper 
combining of the elements, accuracy, automatic usage, the 
proper concept developed, and application to life needs. Suc- 
cess in language comes only when all five of the factors have 
been developed. Miss Elizabeth H. Rice of the Missouri 
School thought the plan suggested by Mrs. Wolf well worth 
trying, but wondered how much difficulty there would be in 
bridging the gap between the reading and the speech in the 
fourth year. Miss Margaret Scyster of the Illinois School 
said that we have been crowding too much into the first four 
years of school work, and that the plan would be very good 
as applied to any course of study. But it may be even better 
when started with a preschool group. This has been tried at 
the Illinois School with one class, using another class as a 
control group. The class using the new system has much more 
spontaneous speech. 

Tuesday through Friday during the meeting of the Speech 
Section demonstrations showed the phases of combination 
work and the transition from combinations to meaning. All 
the demonstrating teachers were from the California School. 
Miss Margaret E. Bruns demonstrated the combination work 
to build a combination standing for a word. She showed the 
use of a modified Avondino syllable drill for this purpose. 
The next demonstration given by Miss Mary Fenney showed 
the use of a similar method in the teaching of an oral action 
verb. The last demonstration showed the use of the same 
method of transition in teaching a language principle. The 
teacher, Miss Cynthia Whitcomb, reviewed the reading, lip- 
reading and written steps (by pupils) on the possessive pro- 
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nouns “our” and “their.” She then gave the transition step 
from the combination to speech, and the children spoke the 
new pronouns as the teacher pointed to various objects re- 
quiring their use. She then incorporated the pronouns in lip- 
reading of commands and gave the oral action-work step. 

Also during the Speech Section program an interesting 
paper was given by Miss Janice Breitwieser on the activities 
of the school in which she taught in South Africa. This was 
followed by a description of the Coyne Pitch Indicator. Miss 
Breitwieser had hoped to have the instrument to demonstrate 
but due to certain customs regulations it could not be sent 
to the west coast. In spite of this handicap Miss Breitwieser 
managed to give a very clear idea of the instrument and how 
it is used, by means of drawings and diagrams on the board. 
After Miss Breitwieser’s talk, Dr. Bjorlee also spoke about 
the indicator. Mr. Coyne had demonstrated the indicator at 
the Maryland School and Dr. Bjorlee was able to tell a 
number of interesting things about it. One particularly 
interesting fact was that Mr. Coyne had been able to interest 
certain radio broadcasting centers in the use of the instru- 
ment for the improvement of the speaking voices of radio 
performers. If this new market were made available, arrange- 
ments would be made to manufacture the instrument in this 
country and this fact plus the greater demand would lower 
its cost considerably. Mr. R. Moore Stelle, Illinois School, 
presented a paper entitled “Testing for Speech Intelligibility 
in a Residential School for the Deaf.” In this paper Mr. Stelle 
explained in detail how an outside group of auditors, unac- 
customed to the speech of deaf children, were brought in and 
wrote down sentences that children read. A single error in 
the whole sentence threw it all out in the calculation of the 
score. Also, if it was necessary to have a second or third 
reading, this materially influenced the score. This seems to 
be the closest approach to a scientific test of speech intelligi- 
bility yet made. A paper on “Eurythmics for the Deaf” by 
Mrs. Edward Hilbert and Miss Elizabeth Emerson of the 
Lexington School, New York, was also given. In a paper on 
“Lip-reading” Miss Anne Gordon of the California School 
stressed the difference between lip-reading and learning to 
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lip-read; the values of having reading in the more formal 
work connected with concept building for language principles 
precede lip-reading; the advantages of having the lip-reading 
of elements precede speech; the correlation between methods 
of giving lip-reading in beginning classes and the class atten- 
tion and work habits; and the time and the place for the 
evaluation of lip-reading ability. This paper was ably dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Helen F. Ingle of Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Tuesday morning the general session was addressed by Dr. 
John Louis Horn, professor of education, Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Calif. The subject of Dr. Horn’s speech was “An 
Outsider Looks at Deaf Education.” Dr. Horn stressed five 
points in which there are opportunities for adancement in the 
education of the deaf. The normal child’s education begins 
at birth and by the time he is six years old and ready to 
enter school he is well along. The deaf child gets little of 
this. There should be guidance centers for the parents of 
handicapped children in every state. At present parents re- 
ceive contradictory advice from many equally sincere people. 
There should be a set of principles formulated for the early 
years of the deaf child. A parent should be able to get advice 
from the profession as a whole, not opinion from an in- 
dividual. The medical profession should have information 
about the education of deaf children. This could be supplied 
by lectures to physicians in the localities of the schools. In 
the second place there should be some agreement reached in 
the matter of methods. This agreement should come as a 
result of true scientific investigation. There are differences 
of opinion in all other fields, but these differences of opinion 
lie at the forefront, not at the very basis of the field. At pres- 
ent decision has to be made by a parent as to the type of 
school his child should enter, and this parent has no basis 
for judgment. Often there is an emotional appeal to the 
parent rather than advice based on sound scientific evidence. 
A third way in which there is room for advancement in edu- 
cation of the deaf is in location of schools for the deaf. The 
present haphazard arrangement leads to dual opportunity 
for some children and complete lack of opportunity for 
others. Future placement of new schools in metropolitan 
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areas would increase the social opportunities of the children 
by giving them opportunity to associate with the adult deaf 
and also to have greater opportunities for vocational train- 
ing and placement. There should be a functional difference 
between schools. Using California as an example, the speaker 
pointed out that some children who live in large cities have 
a choice as to whether they will attend their local day- 
school or the state school in Berkeley. Other children from 
rural areas may have to go on a waiting list before it is pos- 
sible for them to enter the state school. The day-school offers 
a much better chance for contact with hearing people and 
some children would definitely benefit by this. On the other 
hand the state school can offer better vocational training 
and a secondary level of academic training. We should have 
pedagogical planning as to who should enter these various 
schools. For his fourth point Dr. Horn said that the trend in 
public schools is toward greater socialization. There are 
projects, educational trips, and pupil-led learning. Deaf 
children are shut off from this to a great extent. They need 
more social contact with the adult deaf. Also there should be 
a central eugenics office to keep records of hereditary deaf- 
ness. As a final point, we must revise our ideas of just trying 
to find jobs for the deaf in which deafness is no handicap. 
Successfully to place the deaf in competition with all the 
unemployed hearing we must find occupations in which deaf- 
ness is definitely an asset. 

Miss Margaret Scyster of the Illinois School was the 
chairman of the section devoted to Preschool and Kinder- 
garten. A number of interesting papers were presented and 
discussed by representatives from schools for the deaf main- 
taining a preschool department. Miss Florence Thoma of the 
Rhode Island School gave a paper on “Beginning Speech 
with Three- and Four-Year-Old Children.” In her group 
the children ranged in age from two and one half years to 
five. These children all greatly enjoyed vocalization and were 
encouraged along this line as much as possible. A daily pro- 
gram of sense training and rhythm work was followed, inter- 
spersed with play and rest periods. Even more than with 
older children the question of individual differences must be 
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taken into account. The main aim of this program was the 
development of natural voice. “Some Phases of Preschool 
Education” was the subject of a paper by Miss Julia M. 
Connery of Central Institute. In an experiment carried on 
at Central, a group of normal hearing children was taken 
in with a group of preschool deaf children. In addition to 
the regular program of speech and lip-reading a program of 
remedial reading was also followed. Four conclusions were 
drawn from this experiment: (1) By increasing the amount 
of reading instruction, by applying certain remedial tech- 
nique, and by stimulating the desire to read, the deaf child 
shows marked improvement. (2) By following a program 
of both remedial reading technique and regular instruction, 
remembering constantly that regular reading instruction is 
not entirely sufficient in itself, the reading ability of the 
deaf may approximate that of the hearing. (3) By beginning 
the reading instruction of the deaf child at an earlier age, 
he is able to reach a given grade standard of the hearing 
child. (4) By using definite visual aids in reading, vision 
may be trained to overcome the lack of auditory memory 
of the deaf child. Miss Connery stated that speech and lip- 
reading must come first, but that studies show the im- 
portance of reading. Creative art is also of great value to 
the preschool child, particularly in developing his imagina- 
tion and giving him training in the sense of color. 

A comparison of the experiment as outlined by Miss Con- 
nery and the method followed in the California School as 
outlined by Mrs. Edna Wolf in the Speech Section show a 
direct opposite method in the approach to speech and reading. 

On Thursday in the Preschool Section Miss Catherine 
Riber of the Lexington School presented a paper on “Nursery 
Education for Three-Year-Old Deaf Children.” There are 
physical, psychological, and emotional handicaps as well as 
the handicap of deafness in preschool deaf children. At the 
Lexington School the parents are invited to spend one day 
each month at the school. This is of reciprocal benefit to 
parents and teachers. Teachers are able to learn more of the 
home influences concerned with each child, and the parent is 
able to observe the methods followed in school and so is 
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better able to approximate them at home. There are certain 
general requirements for all nursery schools, and these same 
requirements apply to the school for deaf children. In this 
particular class at the Lexington School the children are 
exposed to sound through a hearing aid but no formal 
acoustic work is attempted. Miss Doris E. Wood, also of the 
Lexington School, teacher of the four-year-old preschool 
group, outlined the “Tactile-Visual-Auditory Approach to 
Speech and Speech-Reading.” Each child in the class is pro- 
vided with a Reger-O’Connor Hearing Aid, each with an in- 
dividual microphone and tone control. By using headphones 
and feeling the teacher’s cheeks at the same time the child 
learns by feeling, seeing and hearing simultaneously. Miss 
Wood feels that by the extensive use of the tactile-visual- 
auditory approach a more normal start has been made for 
these children, and has resulted in a wider vocabulary range 
both in speech and speech-reading than would have followed 
had the development of language been confined to a large 
extent to a single approach. A demonstration was given in 
one of the section meetings by the preschool children from 
St. Mary’s School, Buffalo. These children were being taught 
by the Belgian Method and a paper was read explaining this 
method of teaching language and speech. It is based on 
“Observation, Association, and Expression.” The approach 
is through the use of whole sentences rather than single 
words. For example, instead of a table having a sign on it 
“a table,” the sign would read “This is a table.” This is led 
up to by specific steps in identification and matching exer- 
cises. The Belgian Method is intended only for the first two 
years in school, preparatory through first-year work. A final 
paper of this section given by Miss Eloise Kennedy of the 
Illinois School outlined the work of the preschool depart- 
ment of the Illinois School, and statistical results based on 
the 59 children who have passed through this department 
since its inception in 1936. The report seemed to indicate that 
the children studied are presenting a normal picture in their 
classroom behavior and speech and speech-reading abilities. 
It seems to belie the statement of some teachers that pre- 
school-trained children have learned to play too much and 
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waste time. Only one child has presented such serious social 
maladjustment as to call for special attention. Not one has 
shown less interest than his fellows in the prospects of “home” 
each vacation. There is no reason to believe that any one of 
them fits less easily into the home environment. 

Tuesday afternoon, June 20, Dr. John A. Hockett, as- 
sistant professor of education, University of California, ad- 
dressed the general session on “Essentials in a Modern Read- 
ing Program.” There has been a great deal of progress in our 
knowledge of reading lately so that now we can build a 
bridge from illiteracy to literacy. There are eight character- 
istics involved in the proper teaching of reading. There should 
be adequate preparation for reading. Research has shown 
that for normal children a mental age of six and a half is 
desirable for learning reading. The introduction of reading 
should come at the optimum psychological time. Then there 
must be a thorough mastery of the skills involved in recog- 
nition of words and comprehension of sentences and para- 
graphs. There should be an integration of reading and other 
school experiences. The suitable content of reading ma- 
terials is the sixth characteristic. There has been a great ad- 
vance along this line by the various publishing houses in 
recent years. Individual differences must be carefully ac- 
counted for and the reading program adapted to suit these 
differences. Finally there must be a balanced program with 
reading for many purposes. Dr. Hockett indicated that im- 
proved methods for teaching reading to the deaf should be 
of direct benefit to the teaching of reading to normal chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Alan B. Crammatte, Louisiana School, was the chair- 
man of the section dealing with Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. “Aims and Objectives of Physical Education” was the 
title of the first paper, presented by Mr. Charles W. Davis, 
director of health and physical education, Berkeley Public 
Schools. The single aim of public education is good citizen- 
ship. In a country like ours, therefore, physical education 
and health instruction must, in their various phases, lead 
finally to the development of a citizenship able to meet the 
demands of a true democracy. The essential requirements 
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of an efficient citizenship which it is the part of physical 
education to develop are: Physical and mental health; 
ability to do well whatever may be the chosen or necessary 
vocation; strength; skill; courage; desire to continue a whole- 
some, pleasurable, and useful leisure or recreation and 
ability and inclination to enter into a sportsmanlike com- 
raderie and a generous rivalry with one’s fellows. In short, 
to be able in the social environment of a civic organization 
to do happily all those things that one may be called upon 
to do, and to have a surplus of physical and nervous energy 
sufficient to meet the emergencies of life. The specific out- 
comes of health education may be expressed in terms of 
knowledge, habits and skills, and attitudes. Mr. Davis main- 
tained that physical education directors should be instructors 
and not clerks. They should instruct in the various skills of 
play, not just give out the implements of play and start 
them off. In a paper on “Health Education” Mr. Vernon S. 
Birck, director of physical education at the California School, 
pointed out that health education is more than just physical 
education. The objectives of health education are to create 
situations that are physically wholesome, mentally stimulat- 
ing and satisfying, and socially sound. Efforts should always 
be toward good citizenship. A demonstration of tumblerettes 
from the Arizona School, brought to Berkeley for the Con- 
vention and for Arizona Day at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, was preceded by a paper by Miss Rae 
Martino of the Arizona School. Miss Martino said that a 
knowledge of tumbling was particularly helpful in other lines 
of sport, but it is also worth while in itself. Demonstrations 
on a tumbling team will bring out the proper spirit of a 
thing well done, rather than just a competitive spirit. Tum- 
bling is an excellent form of entertainment that can be put 
on anywhere and results in the right sort of publicity for 
the deaf. Mr. F. O. R. Tell of the Arizona School read a 
paper on “A National Athletic Association of Schools for the 
Deaf.” In this paper he commended the work of the All- 
America board as a step in the formation of this association. 
An active association should be founded by men active in 
physical education. The growth would actually be slow, but 
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a beginning could be made by starting competitive track 
meets held by mail. “Scouting in Schools for the Deaf” was 
the subject of a paper by Mr. Vernon Wall, boys’ counsellor 
of the California School. Mr. Wall first quoted statistics 
gathered by a survey made by the Louisiana School Pelican 
on the status of scouting in schools for the deaf. A school ad- 
ministrator has the right to question the value to be re- 
ceived from sponsoring scouting in his school. Should a deaf 
child be allowed or encouraged to spend his precious time in 
scouting, or could his time better be spent in other pursuits? 
In the first place, since schools for the deaf are primarily 
educational institutions, scouting must function as an edu- 
cational agency to justify a place in the school. In the second 
place, what it teaches must be worthy of the child’s atten- 
tion. In the third place it must not merely substitute some- 
thing which can be taught better elsewhere, but must offer 
knowledge, skills, or inspirations which are largely neglected 
by or poorly adapted to other agencies. A survey of the 
content of the scout program shows that it meets this test. 
The successful maintenance of the scout program necessitates 
the proper relationship with other activities within the school. 
No boy should be forced to choose an activity which holds 
the penalty of enforced barring from other activities. A 
school which has both an active scout program and an active 
athletic program must work out an administration of extra- 
curricular activities that insures fair dealing for each boy 
in school. Mr. W. Burton Moore of Missouri in a lengthy 
paper on “Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities” 
listed eight different types of activities in the Missouri School 
and some of the benefits accruing from each. It is important 
for a school for the deaf to be a member of the state high 
school athletic board and to follow its rules of eligibility in 
order to assure itself of the right type of competition. “Shall 
We Have Inter-school Competition in Sports for Deaf 
Girls?” was the subject of a paper by Mrs. Beth M. Wether- 
bee, of the American School, Connecticut. The answer seems 
to be in the affirmative if the system is slowly and properly 
developed. There should be no undue emphasis on competi- 
tion, for the benefits arise from the social intercourse gained 
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by mingling with hearing girls. The building of confidence 
on the part of the deaf girls is one of the good results of such 
a program. “Six-Man Football” was strongly supported by 
Mr. Charles Ramsey of the Arizona School as an excellent 
sport for the smaller schools in particular. It is safer, less 
expensive, and easier to learn than the ordinary brand of 
football and as a sport should find support in those schools 
which up to now have felt themselves to be too small to 
support a regular football team. Mr. Adrian G. Tainsley of 
the New York School outlined “The Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood” of that school which has done so much for the boys 
and brought a great deal of favorable publicity to the school. 

Wednesday morning, June 21, Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, pro- 
fessor of physics and dean of the Graduate Division, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, addressed the general ses- 
sion on “Hearing Aids Today and Tomorrow.” Dr. Knudsen 
stated that there has been great improvement in hearing 
aids in the past ten years. The use of the vacuum tube is 
really only starting in this country, although England has 
been pioneering with this for some time. Tests at U.C.L.A. 
have shown the great advantage of the vacuum tube and 
selective amplification. Another new development is the use 
of binaural hearing aids; aids which utilize both ears in- 
stead of just one. Binaural hearing aids are particularly ad- 
vantageous in cases of nerve deafness and they help the user 
to determine more easily differences in pitch and loudness. 
Other advantages are in sound localization, and in focusing 
on one sound over competing sounds. If there are different 
audiograms for each ear, then there is justification for an 
amplifier for each ear. People who are afflicted with nerve 
deafness have poorer hearing for high tones than they do for 
low tones. These people have the low tones amplified so much 
that the high tones are masked out. A possibility that could 
be explored with a binaural hearing aid would be to have 
one ear hear the high frequencies and the other ear hear the 
low frequencies. An important development to come is the 
training of persons who are able to interpret audiometer 
tests for the prescription of hearing aids. England has estab- 
lished hearing-aid clinics that have the co-operation of social 
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and welfare agencies as well as of medical men and hearing- 
aid companies. Through this co-operation any one needing 
a hearing aid is able to get the proper one and no one is 
turned away because of inability to pay. 

The section dealing with Auricular and Rhythm work was 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Amy Hale Leéch of the Mt. 
Airy School, but as Mrs. Leech was unable to be present at 
the Convention an acting chairman conducted the section 
meeting each day. A paper by Miss Florence H. Olsen of the 
New Jersey School on “An Objective Approach to the Teach- 
ing of Rhythm (An Aspect of Speech Training)” was read by 
Dr. Alvin E. Pope. Miss Olsen stated the aim of rhythm as 
being “The development of understandable and pleasant 
speech.” Rhythm in speech is composed of stress, pitch vari- 
ation, pauses, rate or movement, and quantity. The basic 
skills involved are (1) ability to relax, (2) proper breathing 
habits, and (3) good voice quality. Fluency is interwoven 
with each of these three. A very definite effort should be made 
to have the rhythm work correlated with the classroom proj- 
ects and subject matter. Vocabulary, sentences, and expres- 
sions contributed by the classroom teacher should take up a 
large part of each period. Speech recordings when made at 
regular intervals form a valuable means of diagnosing speech 
defects and measuring speech improvement. They are also of 
value as a stimulus to the child. The testing program in the 
New Jersey School includes not only audiometric readings as 
usually made, but also audiometric readings made with the 
hearing aid. In this way the proper control setting on the ma- 
chine can be made for each child and it is known what can 
be demanded in the way of discrimination. Mrs. Pearl Con- 
stantine of the Gough School, San Francisco, in a paper on 
“The Advantage of Rhythm for the Deaf” emphasized the 
importance of orchestration for the deaf as an important 
factor in promoting confidence in the child. A paper sent from 
Zurich, Switzerland, written by Miss Mimi Scheiblauer stated 
that the deaf have a greater sense of vibration than the 
hearing and that this should be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. Miss Janice Breitwieser read a paper written by Mrs. 
Grace W. McAlister of the Territorial School, Honolulu. Mrs. 
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McAlister stated the aim of rhythm work to be social ad- 
justment and the solving of personality problems. This is 
in addition to its aid in speech work. It gives the backward 
child a chance to gain success and confidence and the atten- 
tion-seeker an opportunity of working with the group. Dr. 
Norman A. Watson, department of physics, University of 
California at Los Angeles, gave a talk on “Hearing Aids, 
Selective Amplification.” Much has been claimed for selec- 
tive amplification, but very little has been known about its 
fundamental nature and its effects in hearing. Under the 
leadership of Professor Vern O. Knudsen, an extensive study 
of selective amplification has been undertaken by Dr. Wat- 
son and his associates in the Hearing Laboratory of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The research has 
been supported jointly by the department of physics of the 
University and the Central Bureau of Research of the 
American Otological Society. Many thousands of tests have 
been given to observers with normal hearing and various 
types and degrees of impaired hearing. Certain definite re- 
sults have emerged, but the study is by no means complete 
and much remains to be discovered about the effects of se- 
lective amplification. Certain general conclusions arrived at 
so far may be summarized as follows: (1) Uniform amplifi- 
cation (equal at all frequencies in the speech range), free 
from adventitious noise and annoying overtones, is distinctly 
superior to uncontrolled selective amplification (that is, non- 
uniform, and dependent on the natural resonances of the 
hearing aid) in all cases; (2) Properly prescribed controlled 
selective amplification benefits some observers with impaired 
hearing when they first use it; (3) For some observers, uni- 
form amplification gives better results at first than con- 
trolled selective amplification; (4) An accommodation effect 
is noticed for some observers by which selective amplifica- 
tion, not so effective at first, becomes most helpful after the 
observer grows accustomed to it; (5) The opinion of the ob- 
server is a poor criterion for determining the kind of selective 
amplification which helps him most; (6) Although it is not 
yet possible to prescribe exactly the best type of selective 
amplification for a given hearing impairment, a method of 
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prescription devised by Professor Knudsen and based on the 
“most comfortable” equal loudness curve has proved highly 
satisfactory in some cases; (7) Utilization of both ears yields 
better results than the use of one ear in some cases. Dr. 
Watson also said that in the months ahead the indications are 
for even further developments in high-fidelity individual and 
group aids, for a better understanding and more rational use 
of bone conduction, for the use of binaural aids, and for the 
development and use of true controlled selective amplifica- 
tion in both individual and group monaural and binaural 
aids. 

Tuesday afternoon a panel discussion on Auricular work 
was held with Miss Amelia De Motte of the Illinois School 
as the leader. Mr. Marshall S. Hester of the California 
School spoke on the basis of acoustic classification. He 
stressed the point of practicality as applied to a large school 
that is able to afford only a limited number of hearing aids. 
In such a situation the use of hearing aids all of the time 
with the hard-of-hearing group is to be preferred to short 
periods of use with the whole school group. Miss Gladys M. 
Conner of the Oregon School listed five of the benefits of 
acoustic training. These are the improvement of the child 
psychologically, improvement in his speech and interpreta- 
tion of what he hears, a wider vocabulary, improvement in 
lip-reading, and finally acceleration or stimulation of the 
child. Mr. F. W. Doyle of the Oakland Public Schools told 
how recordings made by the Oakland System before and 
after acoustic training definitely showed the great benefit 
resulting from such training. Superintendent Clarence D. 
O’Connor of the Lexington School stated that a line could 
not be drawn between those who should and should not use 
a hearing aid. He outlined a procedure to be followed in two 
differing situations. In cases where an unlimited amount of 
equipment is available he would have all children use the 
hearing aid at the time of entrance to school and keep on 
using it for at least part time during the first five years in 
school. With older children the degree of residual hearing 
would be the determining factor. With the oldest children the 
determining factor would be the basis of achievement. Where 
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only a limited amount of equipment is available two divi- 
sions are possible. One would be for a few children using them 
all the time, and the other would be for many children using 
the aids a short time. Mr. O’Connor would follow the policy 
of taking the best and putting a hearing aid on them for a 
long time. 

The Wednesday afternoon general session was addressed 
by Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the education 
of the exceptional child, U. 8. Office of Education, on “Some 
Important Factors in a Guidance Program.” The purposes 
of education are four-fold: (1) To learn to live with one’s 
self, (2) to learn to live with others, (3) to learn to earn 
and (4) to learn to serve. Schools for the deaf have the back- 
ground for a good guidance program, for they have modified 
techniques of instruction, nursery programs, and a balance 
between academic, vocational, and social education. How- 
ever, these things in themselves are not guidance. Certain 
tools of guidance are also needed which include nursing, in- 
dividual and group conferences, and the modern report cards. 
A cumulative record card should be kept for each child which 
would contain a complete history from the time he enters 
school until he leaves. These record cards must of course be 
used correctly. They do no good if always buried in a file. 
The clinical approach should be used in guidance and a good 
child guidance clinic includes on its staff a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and a social worker. The final test of the edu- 
cational and guidance program is in the whole life of the 
child. Dr. Pintner’s research work with the deaf at. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has brought out the fact that 
probably deaf children need guidance service more than do 
hearing children. This whole discussion of guidance does not 
mention the specific phase of vocational guidance, but of 
course a good guidance program would include this as an 
important factor. A specific suggestion for schools for the 
deaf to make a start along these lines is for each school to 
have a “Teacher Guide” who will use the clinical approach 
in the guidance program. 

The convention banquet was held on Wednesday evening, 
June 21, with well over 300 in attendance. A Mexican motif 
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was followed in decorations and entertainment was provided 
by some very beautiful Mexican dances. Dr. Bjorlee intro- 
duced each guest who was seated at the speakers’ table and 
he introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. Raymond G. 
Gettell, professor of political science and dean of the Sum- 
mer Sessions, University of California. Dr. Gettell spoke on 
“Education for Citizenship.” He stated that the present 
generation has little right to offer advice, considering the 
World War and the present depression that it has been un- 
able to avoid. Now we have a revival of hatreds, threats of 
war, and democratic governments attacked even more than 
before. We have had a rapidly changing world in the past 
hundred years, but nearly all of this change has been on 
the material side of life and very little of it in the social 
sciences. Progress falls into three general groups: First, medi- 
cine, sanitation and surgery; second, improvements in the 
use of machinery; and third, improvement in transportation 
and communication. However, each of these improvements 
has brought its corresponding problem. We have not been 
able to change our institutions fast enough to keep up with 
our material change. Education is the only solution for things 
that are settled by thinking. We need intelligent public 
opinion of the masses. Opinion in this case means that we get 
all the obtainable facts, think logically on the facts, and then 
conclude from these facts. So the problem of education today 
is to bring social science up to the physical sciences. Natur- 
ally the work of the social sciences is more difficult because 
it is impossible to experiment in the laboratory. One of the 
principal reasons that democracy is under fire is that we do 
not use our best minds in public life. We should have a federal 
school for public service and make politics a real profession. 
The education of the deaf is part of the general problem of 
educating our people to make democracy work successfully. 

The section considering Social and Character Training was 
under the chairmanship of Supt. Leonard M. Elstad of the 
Minnesota School. Various general questions were covered 
by papers each day with panel discussions following. The 
first subject considered was “Self-government, Student 
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Councils, Military Training and Similar Groups as Aids in 
Character and Social Training.” Miss Helen Herrick of the 
California School read a paper devoted to a discussion of the 
first of these points as applied to the older girls of the Cali- 
fornia School. A new movement connected with the welfare 
of a group of people must be motivated with but one thought 
in mind, improving existing conditions. The older girls’ 
dormitory at the California School faced certain problems 
due to crowded conditions necessitating a wide age-range 
of girls in the dormitory. A Students’ Self-Government 
League was set up which gained the full co-operation of the 
girls. Three officers are elected and a proctor for each floor 
appointed each six weeks. Offenders appear before a board 
composed of the officers and housemothers and state their 
case. After such a procedure the offender accepts discipline 
meted out by the board in a positive state of mind. There is 
never a feeling of being punished unjustly. Dormitory life 
should provide time and place for self development, self 
enrichment through service to others, and self control. Supt. 
Truman L. Ingle of the Missouri School sent a paper writ- 
ten on the same topic which was read by Mr. Arthur G. 
Norris of that school. Mr. Ingle stated that character is 
built chiefly on the playground and outside of school hours. 
The Missouri School has a director of extra-curricular activi- 
ties and under his guidance there is a comprehensive physical 
education or health program which includes every child in 
the school. Training is planned to fit the child rather than to 
fit the child to the training. The Missouri School is one of 
the few schools in the country still successfully maintaining 
a military program for the boys. This is definitely not for 
preparation for military pursuits, but Mr. Ingle feels that 
there is a definite value in it in the field of character and 
physical development. Another subject under this section 
was the “Values of Classes in Manners and Morals, Chapel 
Lectures, Young Peoples’ Leagues, and Hi-Y Clubs in Char- 
acter and Social Training.” Superintendent A. E. Krause 
of the West Virginia School stated that because of the re- 
sponsibilities thrust on the school by the home, the task 
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of the school is magnified. To attain the higher life a short 
daily chapel program in addition to a longer Sunday church 
service is the custom in the West Virginia School. The Sun- 
day School should be an integral part of the curriculum, 
having the same consideration in aims, attitudes and inter- 
ests and bearing credit as with secular subjects. Every school 
for the deaf should avail itself of all the youth organizations 
possible. In their assemblies and camps they set up ideal 
situations for forceful character training, for they cater to 
what youth likes to do. Self regard, respect for others, sense 
of responsibility, good ambitious leadership and many other 
virtues are instilled. For the school they may be good nuclei 
from which good influences may radiate, and healthful re- 
laxation or diversion from school routine afforded. Their 
codes of ethics and frequent checks upon conduct help to 
make the young person conscious that his life and his rela- 
tionship to others are of major importance. To the extent 
that our youth are brought to such conviction just so far 
will our democracy be perpetuated. Mr. V. A. Becker of the 
Kendall School sent in a paper on the subject of “Good 
Manners.” This proposed a program composed of seven units 
which one class had studied. Each unit was composed of 
mimeographed material prepared on the proper language 
level, including a rating chart, vocabulary, questions, and a 
project. Practical demonstrations were of course also used. 
The names of the units are self-explanatory: (1) What are 
good manners? (2) The dining room, (3) School parties and 
dances, (4) The school, (5) The dormitory, (6) Conversa- 
tion, (7) Sportsmanship. There was a definite carry-over 
of this training from the classroom to the other departments 
of the school which shows that good manners can actually 
be taught. Any teacher who helps a deaf child adjust him- 
self to the problem of institutional living is performing a 
definite and valuable service in the program of Character and 
Social Training. Miss Josephine F. Quinn of the Minnesota 
School also spoke briefly in regard to the same question. She 
stated that in character building we will be much more effec- 
tive if we appeal to the heart, as Christ did, rather than to 
reason. The consensus of all connected with the Minnesota 
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School seems to be that the general behavior of the pupils is 
tremendously affected by the daily chapel talks that are 
given. 

Another general topic considered by this section was 
“Extra-Curricular Activities as Aids in Character and Social 
Training.” Mrs. Ruth K. Birck, dean of girls, California 
School, gave an interesting paper dealing with the less 
formal or unorganized extra-curricular activities. She illus- 
trated the various types of individual problems that come up 
and indicated ways of meeting these problems. The Misses 
Jean R. McDonald and Margaret Westervelt sent a paper 
about the “Girl Scouts at the Ohio State School for the 
Deaf” in which they showed that the aims of scouting cor- 
respond very definitely with the needs of deaf girls and the 
principles of the school curriculum. In the final paper of this 
section Superintendent A. L. Brown of the Colorado School 
pointed out that an educational process that attempts to 
transplant a pupil to a much higher social level than that of 
the environment in which he will probably spend most of his 
life is of little practical benefit to him. It is superficial and 
gives him false values upon which to base his attitudes 
toward others. In the Colorado School, through properly 
guided activities the children find themselves becoming more 
and more at ease and gradually develop the right social 
training for which they are all earnestly striving. There were 
three speakers at the panel on Social and Character Train- 
ing held on Thursday afternoon, June 22. The first of these, 
Mr. Vernon §. Birck, dean of boys, California School, out- 
lined the system of counseling followed by the California 
School. The staff is composed of deans, housemothers, coun- 
selors, and student assistants, all of whom are well qualified 
for their work. These people are selected by civil service 
examination and their pay begins at $130 per month with a 
4714-hour working week. The student assistants work about 
21 hours a week and are paid at a rate of 50c an hour. Con- 
ditions such as these are necessary to attract the proper 
personnel for this very important work. The policy of ad- 
vising, not punishing, is followed with the pupils. Every 
school should have full co-operation between the literary 
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department and the counseling force. The child is in school 
only a fractional part of the day. The rest of the time he 
spends with his counselors. The standing of the various de- 
partments must be equal, for if they are not the children 
soon come to realize this, and much of the good work that 
the counseling department should do will be lost. One of the 
important duties of the deans is to give sex education. Out- 
side the classroom the children are taught to shoulder re- 
sponsibility and they are brought to realize that they have 
a collective responsibility for the collective good name of the 
group. President L. R. Divine of the Louisiana School said 
that social conditions have been changing rapidly, but schools 
for the deaf seem to change slowly. This is directly applicable 
to the supervisory staffs of schools for the deaf. Character 
depends on habit patterns set up. Matters that are trivial 
individually are important when taken together over the 
years. We should give more consideration to the problem of 
who is going to train these children in our schools. Superin- 
tendent C. H. Hollingsworth of the Georgia School con- 
trasted the co-curricular supervision of the deaf and the 
hearing. In recent years the policy of placing trained per- 
sonnel on public playgrounds for proper supervision of leisure 
time pursuits has been recognized by cities. We should have 
as well trained personnel in charge of leisure time in schools 
for the deaf. Mr. Hollingsworth advocated the establish- 
ment of a curriculum in physical education at Gallaudet Col- 
lege comparable to that of other universities. 

Thursday morning the general session was addressed by 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, professor of psychology, University of 
California at Los Angeles on “Contributions of Work with 
the Deaf to Problems of Hearing Persons.” Psychologists and 
educators have made some contributions to the welfare of the 
deaf and hard of hearing, and will make further contribu- 
tions in the future. At present, however, psychologists and 
educators of persons of normal hearing have more to learn 
from those who teach and care for the deaf than they have 
to give them. Among the contributions to be expected are 
the following: First, the methods of communication that 
have been perfected for the deaf; finger-spelling, sign lan- 
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guage, lip-reading, are in the way of becoming important 
“instruments” for the psychologists in their studies of think- 
ing processes, and the acquisition of reading and other abili- 
ties. Second, studies of emotional tendencies and dispositions 
of the deaf offer means of obtaining light on neuroses and 
maladjustments of persons of normal hearing. Third, the 
success achieved by the instructors of the deaf in motivating 
children to learn is worth careful study by those concerned 
with problems of motivation of hearing children. Fourth, 
studies of intellectual retardation of deaf children, due to 
the one defect, namely, lack of hearing; and the progress 
in overcoming the retardation, which is the concomitant of 
progress in learning to read and write, or to communicate by 
the special methods of the deaf (sign language, finger spell- 
ing, lip-reading) throw light on the problems of causation 
of retardation in children of normal hearing. Fifth and last, 
those concerned with problems of social relations among stu- 
dents in universities and colleges, may profit by study of 
the success attained in the more difficult situations of in- 
stitutions for the deaf. Dr. Dunlap urged as important that 
a selection of the best doctors of philosophy in psychology 
and in education be encouraged to spend one or more years 
in institutions for the deaf, studying the deaf, and the meth- 
ods used in their instruction, and the results obtained. 

The Section on Curriculum met for daily meetings under 
chairmanship of Professor Fusfeld of Gallaudet College. At 
the opening session on Monday morning, the chairman in 
introductory remarks pointed out that in the general field 
of education the traditional course of study and the ma- 
terials with which it is implemented are facing searching 
inquiry, and that it behooves leaders in our own special field 
to consider seriously the philosophy and practice now being 
evolved in curriculum construction. This was followed by an 
exposition by Mrs. Marietta R. Vinson of the California 
School of her now widely known Logical System of Lan- 
guage Teaching. It is Mrs. Vinson’s contention that since 
language itself is obedient to definite, definable laws on 
principles, methods of language teaching can be most effec- 
tive when they proceed according to that philosophy. At the 
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Tuesday morning meeting of this section Miss Mary W. 
Robinson, supervising teacher in the California School, ex- 
plained “A Basic Program for Reading for Deaf Children,” 
a feature of which was the display of a vast amount of pic- 
ture and card material prepared with WPA help. On Wednes- 
day morning the section heard two excellent papers on the 
problem of curriculum development. One was by Mr. Roy 
G. Parks, principal in the Georgia School, on “Purposes and 
Problems of the Present-Day Curriculum.” After delineating 
the basic philosophy of curriculum revision, Mr. Parks sug- 
gested a definite procedure by which effective revision may 
be accomplished, including a clear-cut statement of objec- 
tives, selection and organization of content material, adapta- 
tion to community and individual needs of pupils, and help- 
fulness to teachers. In addition Mr. Parks outlined the type 
of organization necessary to cope with the problem of revis- 
ing the curriculum. President L. R. Divine of the Louisiana 
School then gave a summary, in a paper “Constructing an 
Effective Curriculum for the School for the Deaf,” of recent 
effort to create a basic curriculum for preparatory and be- 
ginning classes in Southern schools for the deaf, a construc- 
tive labor that is now well on its way to completion. 

At the Thursday session of the Curriculum Section a paper 
on “Essentials and Non-Essentials in a Program of Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction,” by Principal Roy F. Nilson of the 
Ohio School, was read. This was a carefully worked-out 
scheme of work, in considerable detail, to introduce many 
of the newer conceptions of curriculum construction. The 
paper itself was in reality a combined contribution by many 
members of the staff of the Ohio School. After dealing with 
the general objectives and guiding principles in curriculum 
change, it gave for illustration a series of unit programs ad- 
justed to first, second and third grade classes. 

The final session of the Curriculum group presented a 
series of papers bearing on the general theme of “Methods 
of Correlating the Different Subjects in the Course of Study.” 
The first was one by Principal C. E. MacDonald of the 
British Columbia School who asserted that the most effec- 
tive method of correlation depended upon a course of study 
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in which the subjects are taught with certain definite subject 
aims in view, these aims in turn to be subdivisions of a well- 
defined and carefully selected set of broad ultimate school 
aims. Miss Helen Northrop, principal in the Washington 
School, in another paper expressed the view that the newer 
activities program and core curriculum organization. for 
deaf children are perhaps not quite so practical in applica- 
tion in the smaller schools where space is limited, the staff 
small and the budget restricted. It was further contended 
that the use of modern textbooks for hearing children has 
greatly facilitated correlation of vocabulary, language and 
grade interest. Mrs. Elizabeth T. Gesner of the Los Angeles 
School described a method of teaching so that practically 
every activity of the child is motivated about the general 
theme of “Wholesome Living,” thus illustrating intercorrela- 
tion of everything in the school curriculum to develop im- 
portant social understandings. Mrs. Olive S. Rodgers of the 
Denver (Colo.) Day-School, in a paper on “The Child and 
the Curriculum,” suggested that for “the Jeans and Harrys” 
of our schools for the deaf the essential consideration of the 
curriculum should be the development of stable personality 
with respect to themselves and the community, ability to 
solve problems met, and a feeling for the good in life—all 
these rather than the teaching of facts. A paper on “Art in 
the School Curriculum” was contributed by Miss Anna Mel- 
linger of the Arizona School. Here the theme was that art 
instruction, either for vocational or avocational interests, 
provides opportunity for training values that reach into all 
the manifold activities the child may experience after leav- 
ing school. Within the school experience itself, academic and 
non-academic, there is constant occasion for the interplay 
of art training, thus revealing the latter as one of the 
cardinal forces in the curriculum. The final paper -for this 
section was one prepared by Mr. John A. Gough, principal 
in the Missouri School, on “Some Aspects of Correlation.” 
The suggestion was offered that effective correlation depends 
upon a co-operative co-ordination of all the departments of 
a school, avoidance of too rigid adherence to preconceived 
standards of achievement in school and shop subjects (which 
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produces a mechanical type of teaching that has no place 
for integrating or broadening the subjects taught), realiza- 
tion that the child can not see with the adult eye or under- 
stand through the adult mind but that his growth is a de- 
velopmental process in which interrelationships are grasped 
“in geometric ratio” only as new experiences are accumu- 
lated, and finally avoidance of too sharp a localization of 
activities within a narrow focus (as for instance that the 
vocational program might be made the motivating force in 
teaching the subjects of the academic program). 

The Vocational and Art Section had an acti’’e time during 
the convention week with a series of discussion groups, 
papers and general meetings, under chairmanship of Dr. 
Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal in the Iowa School. 
During the usual morning period for demonstration class 
work this section met for round-table discussion of subjects 
of special importance to vocational teachers. Formal pro- 
grams were also held during the daily section groups period. 
On Monday, June 19, the subject dealt with the problems of 
teaching beauty culture. The next day there was an address 
on “Necessity of Creative Expression Through Art, and Some 
Methods of Teaching Creative Art to Beginners,” by Miss 
Ethel M. Abeel, California College of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
land. Wednesday, June 21, the section heard a discussion of 
the problem of “Teacher Training” by Mr. Lynn E. Stock- 
well, department of vocational education, University of Cali- 
fornia. On Thursday morning, the group met for round- 
table discussion of the questions: What is the most desirable 
division of time between the academic and vocational de- 
partments, (1) with slow pupils and (2) with fast pupils? 
and What desirable results, as training for occupation, are 
being obtained through handicrafts for backward pupils? 

Thursday afternoon, June 22, the Vocational and Art Sec- 
tion held an open general session meeting, at which an ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. Harry D. Hicker, chief of the 
State bureau of vocational rehabilitation, California State 
Department of Education, on “Co-ordination of Services for 
Vocational Adjustment of the Deaf.” The education of the 
deaf directly concerns the department of vocational re- 
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habilitation. This department can directly supplement the 
work of the schocl and so there should be a very close inter- 
relationship between them. One of the principal criticisms 
of the public schools is that they do not know what becomes 
of their graduates. The rehabilitation department is in direct 
contact with business and so is able to maintain a practical 
viewpoint that would be a definite aid in vocational counsel- 
ing. In the past eighteen years this department has been in 
contact with 1,000 deaf persons in California and from 1935 
to 1938 rehabilitated 175. All of these were deaf, not hard 
of hearing. In the course of its experience the vocational 
rehabilitation department has learned the difference between 
the hard of hearing, the congenitally deaf, and the adventi- 
tiously deaf. They have learned that the congenitally deaf 
youth often lacks a sense of responsibility due to the lan- 
guage handicap and to the lack of social give and take. 
It is comparatively easy to develop skills in the deaf, so 
the difficulty in placement comes from other reasons. There 
is still widespread prejudice and ignorance against the handi- 
capped. Insurance does not work against a deaf person, but 
some employers say that it does as an excuse. Another unfair 
factor is that if a deaf person is discharged it brings reflec- 
tion on the deaf group as a whole. Schools for the deaf 
could help to overcome some of these difficulties by providing 
a good practical course in job ethics. This course could take 
up such questions as how to get a job, how to hold a job, 
labor unions, what the employer expects, and other related 
things. The vocational rehabilitation department can help by 
making a study of the vocational needs and assets of the 
deaf. Case studies were made of the members of one graduat- 
ing class of the California School for the Deaf and many of 
them placed as a result. The work of the department in- 
cludes follow-up as well as original placement. 

The speaker at the final general session, held on Friday 
morning, June 23, was Dr. Olga Bridgman, professor of pedi- 
atrics and psychology, University of California, who spoke 
on “The Estimation of Mental Ability in Deaf Children.” 
Dr. Bridgman has worked with 90 deaf children from the 
California School in the past few years. Eighty-three of these 
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children were educational failures or maladjusted, while 
seven were selected as being normal. All verbal tests were of 
course useless. Some of the non-verbal tests used were the 
Arthur Point Scale, the Ontario Test, the Randall’s Island 
Test, and the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test with hard- 
of-hearing children. Dr. Bridgman had hoped to find a real 
diagnostic test, but she found practically nothing. The range 
of scores on these tests was very high, much higher than with 
a hearing group. She did conclude that these non-verbal tests 
will reveal the mental defectives, that is, those children with 
an IQ less than 80. Any child who has another handicap to 
combat in addition to deafness presents a very serious prob- 
lem. The schools should keep complete medical and social 
histories on each child, much of which could be accumulated 
by merely interviewing the parents. Dr. Bridgman gave three 
very interesting case histories, illustrating three different 
types of problems. Her concluding point was that continu- 
ous attendance from an early age in the same school is 
necessary for the successful education of the deaf child. 
The business meeting of the convention was held on Friday 
morning. At the election of officers, Mr. Elwood A. Steven- 
son of California was unanimously elected president. The 
other elected officers are Dr. Clarence J. Settles, Florida 
School, first vice president; Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Gallaudet 
College, second vice president; Mr. Burton W. Driggs, Idaho 
School, secretary, and Mr. Odie W. Underhill, North Caro- 
lina School, treasurer. The three directors are Dr. Ignatius 
Bjorlee, Maryland, Miss Josephine F. Quinn, Minnesota, 
and Mr. C. E. MacDonald, British Columbia. The new sec- 
tion leaders are: Supervision, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, South 
Dakota; Preschool and Kindergarten, Miss Mary New, Lex- 
ington School; Speech, Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Horace 
Mann School; Auricular Training, Mr. Marshall S. Hester, 
California School; Curriculum Content, Mr. Roy G. Parks, 
Georgia School; Vocational Training and Art, Dr. Tom L. 
Anderson, Iowa School; Health Education, Mr. George W. 
Harlow, Mt. Airy School; Character Training, Miss Rae 
Martino, Arizona School; and Publications, Mr. Tobias Brill, 
New Jersey School. An invitation to hold the 1941 Conven- 
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tion at the Missouri School in Fulton was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

The Convention Week was made complete by certain 
social affairs and sightseeing trips. A beautiful reception and 
dance were held at the International House on Monday eve- 
ning of Convention Week. The “Little Paper Family” in- 
vited the school executives to its customary luncheon on 
Wednesday noon and various groups such as the Gallaudet 
College alumni, Clarke School and California School Train- 
ing Class alumni held dinners on Thursday evening. Ample 
opportunity was given everyone to visit the Golden Gate 
International Exposition on Treasure Island on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. Friday afternoon automobile sightseeing 
trips were made around the city of San Francisco and the 
scenic drives of the East Bay. 

In addition to the many well planned sessions, several 
hearing-aid, textbook, art, and classroom exhibits were well 
attended. Following the Convention Meeting, many of the 
visitors remained in Berkeley to take advantage of the sum- 
mer courses offered by the University of California, includ- 
ing the summer session held by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Dr. Ignatius 
Bjorlee, president of the Convention, and Mr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, vice president, are to be commended for their 
leadership which was largely responsible for the very suc- 
cessful meeting. 


Hearing Aids Today and Tomorrow! 


By Vern O. Knupsen, Pu.D. 


Professor of Physics and Dean of the Graduate Division 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 


“ee knowledge of sound is at an all-time high. The ap- 

plications of this knowledge have wrought marvels 
which only a few years ago would have seemed miraculous. 
If we turn an ear to the future we can hear the sound of even 
greater things to come. Surely, the golden age of sound should 
be just around the corner. 

The amelioration of impaired hearing promises to be one 
of the choicest fruits of this coming age. Even today, many 
hearing aids have reached a high level of performance, but 
much remains to be done, not only in technical improvements 
but especially in making high grade aids available to the 
many millions who are in need of them. 

The hard of hearing have been waiting, lo these many 
years, for the new and promised era of high quality hearing 
aids. Although it is true that the carbon, micro-telephone 
hearing aid is a much better instrument than it was only 
ten years ago, it is yet far from ideal. The vacuum-tube 
aid offers distinct advantages, but it has not yet gained 
popularity in this country. We may well look to England 
as a leader in the development of portable, vacuum-tube 
hearing aids. According to reports I received last autumn 
from hearing-aid concerns in London, approximately one 
half of the aids sold in England during 1938 were of the 
vacuum-tube type. It is doubtful whether as many as one 
tenth of those sold in the United States last year were of 
this type. 

Numerous tests in this country as well as in England have 
demonstrated the superiority of the vacuum-tube aid over 
the micro-telephone aid. For example, Ewing and Ewing? 


* An address delivered before the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, Berkeley, California, June 21, 1939. 

* Ewing, I. R. and A. W. G., “The Handicap of Deafness,” Long- 
mans, 1938, p. 145. 
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found that the average syllable articulation for four hard- 
of-hearing persons using a vacuum-tube aid was 72 per cent 
when the speaker’s lips were 12 inches from the microphone 
and 67 per cent when 40 inches. With the use of a well known 
micro-telephone aid the corresponding percentages were only 
38 and 17. 

Tests in our hearing laboratory at the University of Cali- 
fornia yield similar results. These tests show not only the 
value of high quality amplification but also the advantage 
of selective amplification in certain cases. Thus, a long series 
of speech articulation tests on an assistant who has a hearing 
loss (mixed conductive and perceptive) of 50 db at 128 to 
512 cycles, and increasing to 90 db at 4,096 cycles, reveals 
the following: With no hearing aid and with a man calling 
words to him in a loud voice from a distance of 2 feet, the 
standard syllable articulation was only 4 per cent (and was 
reduced further to only 0.4 per cent when the caller was a 
woman). With his portable aid, of the micro-telephone type, 
the articulation was 21 per cent. With a portable vacuum- 
tube aid the articulation was increased to 45 per cent, and 
with our laboratory high quality amplifier, using uniform 
amplification for all frequencies, there was a further increase 
to 60 per cent. When this uniform amplification was modi- 
fied so that for frequencies above 512 cycles the amplifica- 
tion increased gradually with increase of frequency, the 
articulation reached 72 per cent. The amplification curve is 
based on an equal loudness level curve of comfortable loud- 
ness. Similar but less extensive tests on several other persons 
reveal the benefits of high quality, and in some instances 
selective, amplification. 

In addition to these exacting requirements, a hearing aid 
should be binaural. As compared with monaural hearing, 
binaural hearing possesses several advantages: (1) An in- 
creased loudness level of about 3 phons, which in certain 
cases of nerve impairment is highly desirable; (2) a better 
resolving power both in respect of frequency and intensity; 
(3) greatly improved sense of sound localization; (4) it is 
less sensitive to the disturbing effects of room reverberation 
and (5) it possesses greater ability to focus attention on the 
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source of sound to which one is listening and to disregard 
extraneous noises. 
In order to determine whether speech can be heard better 


with both than with a single ear, N. A. Watson and I have 
conducted speech articulation tests on a group of eight 
trained assistants with normal hearing, first with both ears 


open and then with one ear canal closed with a special type 
of stopper which introduced an attenuation of about 35 db. 
This stopper, or ear defender, consists of a small tapering 
rubber tube about 14” long, closed at the inner end with 
soft pliable rubber, and at the outer end with a brass plug. 
In one room having a volume of 26,000 cubic feet, and a 
reverberation time of 1.2 seconds® the average articulation 
for the group of listeners was 88 per cent with both ears 
open and 85 per cent with only one ear open; in another room 
having a volume of 16,000 cubic feet and a reverberation 
time of 2.8 seconds,’ the articulation was 72 per cent for 
the binaural listening and 69 per cent for the monaural. Al- 
though these differences are small, it is highly probable they 
are real, since all listeners, with the exception of one ob- 
server in the less reverberant room, exhibited consistently 
higher scores with binaural hearing than they did with mon- 
aural. Several of the assistants in these tests remarked that 
with one ear canal closed the speech did not sound natural; 
they also were aware of an increased effort to keep their at- 
tention focused on the position of the speaker during the 
monaural tests. On other occasions I have engaged in group 
conversation with one of my ears closed, and have found it 
difficult to shift auditory attention from one speaker to an- 
other; it is especially trying when two or more persons speak 
at the same time. 

Hearing with two ears as compared with one ear (but 
using a single microphone and a single amplifier) has been 
tested in our laboratory in the case of a Mr. O. . . who has 
a mixed impairment but principally of the conductive type. 
The left ear has a loss of about 40 db from 128 to 1,024 

*These times are for 512 cycles; at 128 cycles the reverberation 
time was about 25 per cent longer, and for frequencies from 512 cycles 


to — cycles the reverberation characteristic was flat within +0.2 
second. 
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cycles, gradually increasing to 70 db at 8,192 cycles; the 
right, 60 db from 128 to 1,024 cycles, increasing to 85 db 
at 8,192 cycles. When speech was amplified uniformly to a 
comfortable level—a level of 18 db above the threshold at 
which he begins to hear speech—, first for one ear and then 
the other, he showed an articulation of 60 per cent with the 
right ear and 70 per cent with the left. But when the speech 
was communicated to both ears, with the level for each ear 
adjusted to 18 db above its threshold, the articulation was 
85 per cent. The differences between the percentage articula- 
tions for one ear and both ears were less marked at higher 
speech levels, but at all levels, and especially at comfortable 
ones, there was a decided advantage in favor of hearing 
with both ears. 

Although the audiograms for both ears of most persons 
with impaired hearing are strikingly similar, there are many 
instances where the differences are great enough to justify 
a separate amplifier for each ear, each adjusted to the pe- 
culiarities of the ear to which it is fitted. Even when both 
ears are alike, especially in cases of nerve or cochlear im- 
pairment there appears to be justification for the use of 
binaural aids. Dr. Poliakoff of the Multitone Electric Com- 
pany, London, employs a two-channel system in such a man- 
ner as to accomplish what he calls “unmasked” hearing. 
Only one microphone and one amplifier are used but there 
are two receivers, one of which transmits to one ear the en- 
tire band of frequencies while the other receiver, associated 
with a high-pass filter, transmits to the other ear only fre- 
quencies higher than about 1,000 cycles. It is claimed that 
when one or both ears listen to the entire range of amplified 
frequencies, the low frequencies mask the high ones—par- 
ticularly so in cases of perceptive impairment where there 
is relatively little hearing loss for low as compared with the 
high frequencies. When only the higher frequencies are trans- 
mitted to one ear, this ear is relieved from the masking effect 
of the lower ones and hence, it is claimed, has the advan- 
tage of “unmasked” hearing. Poliakoff’s system is an ex- 
ample of hearing the low frequencies with one ear and the 
high ones with the other, a phenomenon well known to tele- 
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phone engineers. As a result of some demonstrations I wit- 
nessed in Poliakoff’s laboratory, «nd also some preliminary 
experiments conducted by N. A. Watson in our laboratory, 
I believe it is well worth while to ascertain the possible ad- 
vantages of hearing aids based on this principle. 

It should be recognized that there are special cases of 
diplacusis—an auditory defect in which the same tone will 
be perceived as having a certain pitch when heard with one 
ear and a different pitch when heard with the other—for 
which monaural hearing will be better than binaural. How- 
ever, in some cases of diplacusis, this anomalous defect ex- 
ists only for a restricted range of frequencies. We have in 
our files the record of a hard-of-hearing person who has 
normal pitch perception in his right ear throughout his en- 
tire range of hearing but a marked diplacusis in the left ear 
for frequencies above 2,000 cycles. Even in this case binaural 
hearing might prove to be advantageous, provided only the 
low frequencies be communicated to the left ear and the 
high frequencies to the right ear. 

Earlier in this paper I mentioned that England is making 
notable progress in the development and use of portable 
vacuum-tube hearing aids. England is developing another 
service for the hard of hearing—clinics for the prescribing of 
hearing aids, especially for those who cannot afford to pay 
the full retail price at which aids are sold in the regular 
market. Already such clinics are operating at the University 
of Manchester and at University College Hospital of the 
University of London, and I am advised that similar clinics 
are planned for other parts of England. The clinic at Uni- 
versity College Hospital is conducted by Dr. Phyllis M. T. 
Kerridge.* According to Dr. Kerridge this clinic was “in- 
augurated because of our local need, and also because of an 
appeal from the National Institute for the Deaf... . It pro- 
vides a center for investigation and for demonstrations to 
medical students, doctors, and teachers of the deaf. Another 
branch of the work consists of dealing with children sent 
from child guidance clinics, deep therapy centers, and homes 


“Kerridge, P. M. T., “The Administration of a Hearing Aid Clinic,” 
J. Laryngology and Otology, 53, 370-385, June, 1938. 
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for mental defectives, for tests of hearing in difficult cases.” 
In addition, many patients are referred to the clinic by the 
National Institute for the Deaf, which has its headquarters 
near the University College Hospital. 

The tests are conducted in a quiet room by means of an 
audiometer. Although the hearing tests are conducted and 
recorded by a trained technician, the interpretation of the 
tests and the prescribing of hearing aids are entrusted only 
to one who is thoroughly familiar with this art—in the past 
Dr. Kerridge has done this herself, but is training others to 
do such work effectively. 

The hearing aid recommended for each patient depends 
not only upon the audiometric findings but also upon the 
degree of portability required, initial cost, maintenance and 
other pertinent factors. 

Several social agencies co-operate with the clinic. These 
agencies ascertain whether the patient is able to pay for 
part or all of the instrument, and in case he is not arrange- 
ments are made whereby part or all of the cost of the instru- 
ment is borne by charitable agencies, insurances, etc. Dr. 
Kerridge concludes her report on this excellent service with 
the remark, “Up to the present no deaf person has for finan- 
cial reasons gone without the hearing aid recommended.” 
The helpful co-operation of hearing-aid concerns in giving 
large discounts to clinic patients has contributed much to 
the success of the clinic. 

In the golden age of sound, hearing aids will be of the 
binaural type, will provide high quality amplification, will 
be free from excessive adventitious noise, and will be indi- 
vidually prescribed and fitted to each ear on the basis of 
audiometric and other pertinent tests, and they will be made 
available to all who need them. 


Coordination of Services for Vocational 
Adjustment of the Deaf! 


By H. D. Hicker, B.L. 


Chief, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
California State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


an woRK as instructors of the deaf is of genuine interest 
to us who are in the service of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
In fact, it is a matter of direct concern to us, insofar as our 
work touches the deaf. The more you do, the less we have to 
do; and the better you do your job, the easier it is for us 
to do ours. 

On the other hand, the service of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion is, or should be, of interest and direct concern to you. 
It can be made to supplement your own guidance, training, 
and placement programs to whatever extent may be neces- 
sary to achieve the desired end result of sound vocational 
adjustment. The possibility of mutual helpfulness is clear; 
the inter-relationships between the two services are obvious. 
It is altogether logical that closer co-ordination and more 
effective co-operation will prove of benefit to both pro- 
grams. I do not mean to imply that there is at present an 
absence of co-operative relationships. It is probable, however, 
that these are not developed as fully as they can be. 

I have said that the possibility of mutual helpfulness is 
clear. Perhaps you do not feel the need of any assistance 
from the outside. Or you may not be convinced of the qualifi- 
cations of Rehabilitation service to assist you. It is possible 
that you are right on the first point, but this would be an 
exception to the experience of all public education. The pub- 
lic schools are far from being self sufficient. One of the 
serious indictments against the public school system is that 
it does not know what becomes of its graduates. With a few 
significant exceptions it goes complacently through the mo- 
tions of preparing students for life, but just what awaits the 


* An address delivered before the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, Berkeley, California, June 22, 1939. 
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graduate in the world of industry the average educator does 
not know, except perhaps in a vague sort of way. A favorite 
indoor sport of business men is to tell the schools wherein 
their instruction has failed to qualify students for business 
and industry. If the schools are wise, they will accept the 
advice of business men and modify their programs to better 
prepare for conditions to be met in the workaday world. 

Applying this principle to the program of the deaf, the 
Rehabilitation service can perhaps lend a hand, for the 
reason that it is in constant touch with business and industry 
and is therefore in a good position to interpret to special 
schools industry’s wishes concerning prospective employees. 
We know their attitude toward employment of the deaf; we 
know what personal and vocational qualifications they look 
for in hiring new workers. The Rehabilitation service of the 
various states should, therefore, be in a good position to aid 
the program of vocational counseling and preliminary prep- 
aration of any special school which does not have close con- 
tact with industry. 

In California our experience of 18 years covers the voca- 
tional adjustment of several hundred deaf persons as a dis- 
tinct phase of our program of counseling, training, placement 
and follow-up for the physically handicapped in general. 
During the past three years (1935-1938) we rehabilitated 173 
deaf persons in 75 different occupations. Mind you, I am 
speaking of the deaf and not of the hard of hearing. Re- 
habilitation of the latter group has, in general, been easier 
of accomplishment and we have served them in even larger 
numbers. 

Naturally during our 18 years of experience we have 
learned a great deal about the deaf. At first little attention 
was paid to the matter of classification; our first differentia- 
tion was simply between the two groups designated as “total 
loss of hearing” and “partial loss of hearing.” Soon, however, 
we learned the clear distinction between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. I need not tell you how fundamental is this 
distinction, necessitating as it does difference in approach, in 
methods of instruction, in types and methods of training, in 
placement procedures, and otherwise. In short, we learned 
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that the two are distinct groups in spite of the fact that they 
have the common handicap of defective hearing. 

We learned also the difference between the congenitally 
deaf and the adventitiously deaf, including the difference of 
language perception and the tendency on the part of the 
former to be lacking in understanding of abstract ideas. 

We learned furthermore how important is attention to 
individual differences. It is easy to say that the deaf have 
this or that quality, that the deaf can do this and cannot do 
that. Like all generalities, this may lead to difficulties and 
even positive injustice. The truth is that no two deaf persons 
are alike in intelligence, adaptability, interest, temperament 
or in any of the other qualities and characteristics which are 
factors in vocational adjustment. In the face of so many dif- 
ferences it is criminal to judge all on the basis of the single 
characteristic which the group has in common, namely, loss 
of hearing. The individual is all important; we should study 
each person separately and search for vocational assets 
whether within or outside the usual range of occupations. 

We have learned what employers want and what they do 
not want. To the inexperienced there would seem to be little 
difficulty in finding employment for the deaf. Most of them 
have good health, strength, aptitudes and interests which 
may be made into vocational assets. It is comparatively easy 
to develop skills; almost any deaf ;erson can be taught to do 
a suitably selected job efficiently. The method would there- 
fore simply be to eliminate the jobs that require public con- 
tact or frequent consultation; there still remain literally hun- 
dreds of types of work which trained deaf persons are capable 
of doing well. Therefore, why should there be any difficulty 
when it seems so easy to help each deaf person to choose a 
suitable job, train him for the job and then tell the employer 
“here’s the good worker you have been looking for.” 

One reason that it is not so easy as it so'inds is that we are 
not living in Utopia. We are living in an age when hard- 
headed business men find difficulty in showing a profit for 
themselves or for their stockholders; a time when organized 
labor is placing restrictions upon employment; when social 
security provisions place a premium on the adaptability as 
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a prerequisite for employment since employers are now seek- 
ing all-round workers whose duties may be varied to avoid 
layoffs. Prejudice and ignorance still exist which mitigate 
against the handicapped being given a chance. Many em- 
ployers either mistakenly or wilfully cling to the erroneous 
belief that employers liability insurance bans employment 
of handicapped persons. A final argument frequently offered 
is that with millions of normal workers unemployed, why 
should employment be given to a deaf person? 

One of these objections probably deserves special discus- 
sion here; namely, that relating to insurance. The fact is 
that the Political Code of California expressly states that the 
classification of risks and premium rates relating to work- 
man’s compensation insurance “shall take no account of any 
physical impairment of employees.” The only way in which 
an employer might be affected by employment of the handi- 
capped, including the deaf, insofar as insurance is concerned, 
would be by the possible increase of premium rate due to an 
experience of accident recurrence. This is improbable, how- 
ever, since studies have shown definitely that handicapped 
persons are no more liable to accidents than the non- 
handicapped. This objection on the part of employers is 
therefore no more valid than are the others based on less 
tangible grounds. 

All of these difficulties and obstacles in the way of employ- 
ment of the deaf can be overcome, although the task is far 
from easy. A greater handicap to employment, however, is 
the factor of personal qualities and attitudes. This applies 
to all workers, hearing as well as deaf. Studies in large indus- 
tries have shown that 65 per cent of job separations were due 
to personal or personality causes, whereas only 35 per cent 
were due to lack of skill. While this condition applies to 
normal persons and deaf persons alike, results upon dis- 
charge nevertheless differ with the two groups. When a hear- 
ing person is discharged for insubordination or absenteeism 
or laziness or other personality factor, the employer simply 
hires someone to take his place. When a deaf person is dis- 
charged for a similar reason, the employer is inclined to at- 
tribute the difficulty to the fact of deafness and to decide that 
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all deaf persons are alike, with a resulting ban on further 
hiring of the deaf. 

This constitutes a real problem. We can appreciate the 
employer’s point of view, especially if his experience with 
the deaf is limited. Our own experience is that there seems 
to be “something” lacking in the average congenitally deaf 
youth. This manifests itself in lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility; a lack of adequate concept of obligation; a lack of 
realization of what is expected. There are probably two 
causes for this serious and fairly common characteristic: 
First, retardation in language comprehension, especially as 
this affects comprehension of abstract ideas. Second, the 
deaf youth misses entirely an important part of education 
not taught in school. The hearing child continuously, if un- 
consciously, absorbs cumulative knowledge of human rela- 
tionships. This knowledge grows out of his daily contacts 
with other persons; from the conversation of his parents or 
casual remarks not necessarily addressed to him; from older 
children; from workmen; from passers-by on the street; 
over the radio and from numerous other sources. The nar- 
rower world of the deaf and the inability to hear shut out 
almost completely this casual, unplanned but important 
phase of the normal child’s education and mental develop- 
ment. 

Illustrations of the fact of this lack in the average deaf 
youth are not difficult to find. For instance, we placed a deaf 
young man, entirely inexperienced, in a shop to learn the 
trade. All went well for a day or to until he learned that 
another deaf man was being paid wages. He demanded equal 
payment. The fact that the other man had been there a year 
and had acquired skill didn’t mean anything to him. Was he 
not putting in just as many hours? Fortunately the em- 
ployer in this instance had had sufficient experience to know 
that many deaf persons are excellent workers, so we did not 
lose a good training opportunity by this one deaf youth’s 
lack of understanding, but one such case with another em- 
ployer might have prejudiced him completely against all 
deaf persons. 

A deaf girl, and very efficient machine operator, put on 
her hat one morning and simply walked out without a word 
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to anyone. On her return next morning she was surprised 
when her employer demanded an explanation. She had 
merely gone to the city hall to see a friend get married, and 
what was wrong about that? 

A deaf worker, highly skilled, was well liked by his em- 
ployers. One day, however, he glanced up from his work and 
saw his employer, engaged in conversation with a friend, 
look in his direction and laugh. Jumping at the conclusion 
that he was being ridiculed (which was not the case at all) 
he threw down his tools and indignantly stalked out of the 
shop and incidentally out of a good job. 

A deaf youth called at our Los Angeles office one day in 
search of a job, any job at any wage; he was desperate. What 
could he do? He had prepared vegetables in a restaurant 
kitchen and liked it. By coincidence (it does happen some- 
times) our training officer had the very job waiting, in a 
hotel kitchen in a foothill town 18 miles from the city. He 
drove the boy out, and the job was his; board, room and a 
fair wage. Next day the boy was back in the office asking for 
another job. “What happened?” asked the training officer, 
“were you fired?” “No, just quit.” “What did the employer 
say?” “Oh, I didn’t see the employer again, I just walked 
out.” “What was wrong with the job?” “Oh, the job was O.K. 
but it was too far from Los Angeles—I like a big town, not 
a little place.” 

No wonder employers in these and similar instances are 
skeptical concerning the attitude of the deaf toward the job. 
No wonder they lose all desire to waste time on other deaf 
workers. You and I know that such attitude is not a charac- 
teristic of all deaf persons; we know that many of them are 
excellent workers. But one such bad experience all too often 
confirms in the mind of the employer his preconceived preju- 
dice. As stated before, he attributes a wrong personal attitude 
to the fact of deafness and makes general application of a 
specific instance. 

Our task is to make such instances a rarity instead of a 
fairly common occurrence. In that way, and in that way only, 
can the greatest obstacle to ready employment of the deaf be 
removed. To improve the situation rests largely with schools 
for the deaf, while youths are still in the formative, plastic 
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years. By the time they reach employable age it is probably 
too late to effect much change in fundamental characteristics, 
although our Rehabilitation officers can and do adjust many 
situations by advising specific remedies for specific situations. 

You are undoubtedly already doing a great deal along 
this line. It is easy, however, to overlook the fact that in ad- 
dition to the essential background of academic instruction 
deaf pupils should be assisted in three equally essential 
branches of learning, namely, (1) to live with oneself, (2) 
learning to live with others and (3) learning to earn. The 
first includes on the part of the pupil recognition and accept- 
ance of his handicap, but with the realization of the possi- 
bility of compensating for the impairment and the means of 
doing so. An important factor in connection with the second 
point will be provision for maximum contacts with normal 
persons even while attending special schools or classes. Both 
of these are essential for sound mental health without which 
satisfactory vocational adjustment is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The result of adequate attention to these matters is 
that the ability to get along with employers and with fellow 
employees replaces the tendency exhibited by some (not all) 
deaf persons to be suspicious, to insist upon one’s own way, 
to resent criticism, to look for favors or to go around “with 
a chip on the shoulder.” Never fear that the employer does 
not appreciate the ability to get along with oneself and oth- 
ers; its cultivation will bring real rewards. 

To strengthen your continued and increased attention to 
these factors, and supplementing the efforts of your trades 
departments in assisting your young people to learn to earn, 
I would suggest for all deaf students a strong, practical 
course in job ethics. This might well include such topics as 
how to get a job and how to hold a job; the place of labor 
unions in employment; employer-employee relationships; 
relationships with fellow employees; what the employer ex- 
pects in loyalty, punctuality, hours, production, attention to 
instructions, doing what one is told to do, behavior; respect 
for constituted authority ; the necessity of sometimes starting 
at a low wage to demonstrate ability; the value of putting in 
a few extra minutes rather than watching the clock, of doing 
a piece of work exceptionally well, or showing willingness to 
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work and desire to improve; and all other things which will 
impress the foreman or employer favorably and will go far 
to compensate for a communication handicap. 

Be sure your course in job ethics is practical and not mere 
theory. Consultation with employers or possibly Rehabilita- 
tion officials may be helpful in its preparation. An obvious 
further step would be to apply its principles in your own 
shops and training departments. 

If I seem to be over-emphasizing the prevocational aspects 
of your work in special schools and classes, it is because our 
experience in Rehabilitation service reveals repeated in- 
stances to indicate that handicapped children and especially 
deaf children simply do not get at first hand the multiple 
and varied experiences which aid the norma] child in his 
vocational adjustment. I have said this before but believe 
it deserves emphasis. The normal child picks up and absorbs 
countless bits of common knowledge without being specifi- 
cally told; it is easy for school people to overlook the fact 
that deaf boys and girls cannot do likewise; it is easy to take 
too much for granted and to assume that the deaf youth 
surely understands this or that without being told. The only 
reliable procedure is to cover the entire field in detail rather 
than to act upon any assumption. 

Lest I dwell too long also telling you what you should do 
as instructors of the deaf, let me now return to the Rehabili- 
tation phase where, after all, I am more at home. What 
exactly can we do, first, to help you and second, to help 
your graduates if further help is needed? 

Rehabilitation service can help you make a study of the 
vocational assets and needs of your older students. This was 
recently done here in California. A Rehabilitation training 
officer made a case study of the graduates of the State School 
for the Deaf. Personal interviews with each senior were sup- 
plemented by a study of the school records, consultation 
with the school faculty and a battery of achievement and 
prognostic tests. As a result of the study a vocational recom- 
mendation was made in the case of each student, most of 
them consistent with the school training given but modified 
in a few instances for reasons noted in the report. Each case, 
with findings, was then referred to the Rehabilitation service 
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for follow-up leading into employment whether with or with- 
out further training. 

Acceptance by the School for the Deaf of this service casts 
no reflection upon its efficiency. We are proud of our State 
School. We believe it to be at least on a par with any in the 
country. But no school for the deaf under present conditions 
can be expected to have a sufficiently broad vocational pro- 
gram to meet the widely varying needs of all of its pupils. 
Its vocational offerings must necessarily be limited. What 
more logical than to supplement its restricted offering by 
using training facilities available through the Rehabilitation 
service even though such special training must in some cases 
be deferred until after graduation? What more reasonable 
than to use the Rehabilitation counseling service based as it 
is upon broad experiences with the deaf and also with indus- 
try? Finally, what more logical than to benefit by Rehabili- 
tation industrial contacts as an aid in placement? 

With special reference to the point last named, there is a 
widespread but erroneous belief that Rehabilitation bureaus 
cannot undertake placement of the deaf except in the case 
of those deaf who were also trained by the Bureau. We can 
and do make placements directly without training. In one 
extreme instance, we actually placed the same deaf youth 
seven times. The only difficulty has been the lack of sufficient 
staff to undertake direct placements on a large scale. To 
remedy this in California a bill (A.B. 1,292) was introduced 
in the present legislature to provide within our Bureau a 
special service with a staff of specialists for the deaf who 
must, in addition to other qualifications, have the ability to 
communicate with deaf persons by all methods of communi- 
cation generally used among such persons. Our Bureau wel- 
comes this bill because we see daily the need of an aug- 
mented placement service beyond our present facilities. 
There are many deaf persons who are competent workers, 
but who need assistance in placement, who need a spokes- 
man. Many need recurrent service of this kind. A special 
placement service on their behalf is obviously a necessity 
for their best interests since special procedures must be fol- 
lowed. Some of the deaf themselves advocate establishment 
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of a new and independent agency for this purpose. It may be 
pointed out, however, that such a new agency would obvi- 
ously overlap and partly duplicate the present service; it 
would complicate relationships between public service and 
employers already established; its skilled staff working inde- 
pendently could not possibly be as productive as a similar 
staff within the Rehabilitation service which would be aided 
by the entire rehabilitation staff with its multiple employer 
contacts, as well as by the State Employment Service with 
which the Rehabilitation service is co-ordinated for place- 
ment of the handicapped. Rehabilitation service has been 
successful in re-rehabilitation of the deaf; there is no reason 
to believe it could not be equally successful in the “habilita- 
tion” of those who require only placement service, given suf- 
ficient funds and staff for this important activity. 

Summing up, the call for closer co-ordination between our 
respective services is clear. Rehabilitation can aid in the 
placement of your graduates; its state-wide scope makes 
possible a follow-up not otherwise practical for most special 
schools; it can provide for your students or graduates types 
of training which may be desirable in the case of any indi- 
vidual and for which the school has no facilities; it can, on 
the basis of daily experience, interpret the requirements of 
industry ; it can aid in the school counseling program. Schools 
and classes for the deaf can aid in the future vocational ad- 
justment of its students by stressing as a part of the instruc- 
tional program the importance of learning to live with one’s 
self, learning to live with others, and learning to earn. Pro- 
vision for maximum normal contacts, instruction in job 
ethics and use of industrial methods in shops and training 
departments will help. 

The effectiveness of the co-operative effort will depend 
upon how well co-ordinated is the instructional, counseling, 
placement and follow-up program, in which the educational 
and the vocational phases should be so correlated as to form 
an unbroken chain of endeavor. Can we not and should we 
not join forces to bring about such a continuous and con- 
nected co-operative program on behalf of the deaf boys and 
girls for whose vocational success we are jointly responsible? 


The Place of the Supervisor in Character 
and Social Training! 


By Vernon Bircx, B.A. 
Dean of Boys, California School, Berkeley, California 


heme years ago, when Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson became 

head of our school, it was felt that to meet the needs of 
a changing world the supervisory methods outside the class- 
room which had prevailed for many years in the average 
residential schools for the deaf should be changed. Accord- 
ingly the old order of selecting personnel was discontinued. 
The positions of dean of boys and dean of girls were estab- 
lished. 

Under the new order as it exists here, the supervisory force 
consists of counselors for the older boys and housemothers 
for the older girls and the smaller children. The counselors 
and housemothers are assisted by student assistants from the 
University of California. 

In what respect is the new order different from the old 
order of supervision? The male supervisor under the old or- 
der was a sort of policeman always swinging a club. The lady 
supervisor was usually someone whose major job was to sew, 
scrub, etc., and do as little supervision as possible except to 
chase the children to school and shops. Under the new order, 
each housemother and counselor is a friend, a kindly parent, 
one who is able to deal with the children sympathetically. 
Our co-workers are cheerful, happy, and interested in their 
work. What is more, they are human beings and treated as 
such. Our housemothers and counselors instruct; they do not 
drive, they advise! Punishment is the last recourse. Under- 
standing and sympathy are the paramount requisites of those 
employed in the extra-curricular department such as ours. 

What are the requirements of such positions? Prospective 
housemothers and counselors are required to take civil serv- 
ice examinations. While it is impossible to give a full de- 
tailed explanation as to how their standards have been raised 
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here in California, the following brief outline of the require- 
ments might be of interest. 


Required 
Minimum 
Rating 
(1) Practical written test of (a) knowledge of the value 
of school subjects in social, moral and vocational de- 
velopment of deaf boys and/or girls; of elements of 
hygiene, physical education, scouting and allied sub- 
jects and/or social and domestic problems; of proper 
methods of giving informal instruction in outside ac- 
tivities; of the purposes, organization and procedure of 
schools for the deaf; of the means of communication 
used by the deaf; (b) ability to get along with others 
(2) Education, experience and fitness based on investiga- 
(3) Personal traits and fitness based on personal inter- 


However, it is the compensation that is the greatest in- 
centive to a higher standard of efficiency in our extra- 
curricular department. Beginners start at $130.00 a month 
and with good performance rating, which is taken every six 
months, they can reach as high as $170.00 a month. 

Great care should be exercised in not overloading the per- 
sonnel with extraneous duties that retard their advancement. 
There is no justification for burdening the housemothers and 
counselors with the actual duties of a janitor, a janitress, 
part-time shop worker, or a seamstress. Be sure they are not 
burdened under an accumulation of duties such as going on 
errands and paper work. One extreme is as bad as another. 
It should be their business to be with the children. 

Here in California the hours of our counselors and house- 
mothers and student assistants are arranged by schedule. 
They know when they will be on, they know when they will 
be free. The average number of hours per week for each of 
the counselors and housemothers is 4744. The student assist- 
ants work on the average 21 hours a week, at 50 cents an 
hour. As a result of better compensation and shorter hours, 
their turnover is less, their efficiency is greater and their 
morale is much better than ever before. 

Why call for outside aid from literary teachers? The 
teacher has her own problems to contend with. However, 
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co-operation between these two very important departments 
of education is absolutely necessary to the smooth function- 
ing of the school. Problems will never be solved if the chil- 
dren get the idea that the deans and their co-workers are 
not equal to meeting any emergencies within their own de- 
partments. It therefore follows that the standardization of 
the supervisory force is absolutely necessary. It is hard to 
steer away from a tradition handed down from generation to 
generation. Yet this is the need today. 

It might be well to remember that in the last analysis the 
answer to our extra-curricular problems, so far as the prog- 
ress of the school is concerned and the best interests of the 
pupils are involved, lies in the sensitivity on the part of the 
deans, the housemothers and the counselors to the human 
values and varying characteristics of the pupils. This is espe- 
cially true in view of the fact that deaf children of a resi- 
dential school are in the schoolroom only a fractional part 
of the day. This in itself is sufficient justification for having 
a high standard of personnel in the extra-curricular depart- 
ment. To attain such a standing it is important that the 
extra-curricular department be recognized as an integral part 
of the school. The tradition of giving it an inferior place in 
the school must be done away with. 

Not infrequently one hears the old saying that “boys 
will be boys” or “girls will be girls.” This is an easy way out 
of any situation too difficult to handle. If we are to evade 
responsibility in this way, then there might as well be no 
school at all. Only a highly trained and standardized super- 
visory force could meet fully the need of providing character 
and social training in our school. 

A good many schools for the deaf, and the hearing as well, 
in fact a surprisingly large percentage, are still trying to run 
on the plan of twenty-five or more years ago. The changed 
pupil body personnel of today bears absolutely no resem- 
blance to that of a generation ago. It is both wasteful and 
unjust for us to strive to meet changing needs with anti- 
quated machinery and standards. Some of us of the last 
generation are unable to realize that the day of the schools’ 
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responsibility for scholarship solely is past. In our endeavor 
to elevate the standard of scholarship are we going to neg- 
lect the greater responsibility of taking care of the moral, 
social and spiritual requirements of our boys and girls? 
Surely not! What is the remedy? It lies in the supervisory 
force of schools for the deaf everywhere! The personnel must 
be chosen with great care. Those so chosen should be indi- 
viduals of high moral character; they should possess a love 
of children, a love of the work, and they should be unafraid 
and unashamed to sit on a plane with them to talk over 
their troubles and problems. In case of need they must be 
able to present remedies. 

Human nature being what it is, we occasionally meet with 
a case where a sophisticated child, having picked up much 
misinformation about sex, spreads it by means of vulgar, 
obscene talk with other children. Who is qualified to shoulder 
the task of eliminating this poison and putting the beautiful 
truths of the beginnings of life into the minds and thoughts 
of these children? Look to the supervisory staff for such a 
person. Particularly it should be the responsibility of the 
deans to give sex talks at proper times to prepare the older 
children for marriage and parenthood. Such a condition calls 
for finesse and understanding. 

Quite often our boys and girls come along with certain 
problems that they have met in their contacts with other 
children. They are asked for suggestions and invariably they 
present one that partially if not wholly solves this or that 
problem. 

A few years back we were faced with the problem of smok- 
ing. “Thou shalt not” was not considered effective, as we 
would have to take the beam out of our own eye. The danger 
of fire was the point of basing our attack on smoking. Since 
then it has not been a problem at all. 

To make them learn how to shoulder the responsibility of 
abstaining from certain things that they know they should 
not do, we allow the pupils leeway. To refuse all children 
permission to go to town because one has taken certain things 
from a drug store without paying for them, does not remedy 
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the evil. The boys and girls are given to understand that 
their collective reputation is at stake if one of them commits 
a wrong. This principle has worked very well. 

Sometime ago our Club Boys went to town. Two of them 
met their girl friends in town on the sly. They were found 
out. A special meeting of the Club was held. The guilty boys 
subjected themselves to punishment. They did not want to 
be taken out of the Club. No resentment of any kind was 
shown. 

Such things may seem trivial but it is the regulation of 
trivialities in the proper way that makes for better char- 
acter and social training in our schools for the deaf. The 
supervisory force plays a very important part in the school 
life of the students. Place it where it properly belongs and 
many problems otherwise difficult will be a thing of the past. 


The Estimation of Mental Ability 
in Deaf Children! 


By Outca Bripeman, M.D. 


Professor of Pediatrics and Psychology 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


7 mental examination of deaf children presents special 

difficulties just as does their education. Until the deaf 
child has had a considerable amount of academic training, 
he cannot be tested at all with such a verbal instrument as 
the Binet Scale, which has been shown to correlate well with 
school achievement; and no matter how well trained he may 
be, no verbal examination can give a valid estimate of a deaf 
child’s capacity. There are, however, non-verbal tests, suf- 
ficiently varied and well standardized, which are in general 
use, and which serve a real purpose, in that they seem quite 
successful in discriminating the ordinary feeble-minded 
child. So far, we have not found one deaf child who, having 
failed badly on a scale of non-verbal test, was able to make 
even fair progress in his school work. On the other hand, 
there was a considerable proportion of deaf children in the 
group tested, who showed normal and at times very superior 
ability on the non-verbal scales, but whose success in school 
subjects was no better than that of frankly mentally deficient 
children. 

The subjects of this brief survey were deaf children sent 
from the California School for the Deaf to the Children’s 
Clinic of the University of California for mental examination. 
In all, 90 children were tested. Eighty-three of these were 
either educational failures or had serious disturbances of 
conduct. The other 7 children were selected by the school as 
being normal or superior in intelligence, successful in their 
school progress, and socially normal in their attitudes to- 
ward other children and toward the school situation. This 
last small group was tested in order that there might be a 
comparison made with the children who showed no mental 
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inferiority on the non-verbal tests. Tests used were the 
Arthur Point Scale of Intelligence, the Ontario School Abil- 
ity Examination (non-verbal), the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale (in cases where the child was only hard of hear- 
ing), the Healy Scaled Information Test (for children who 
could hear or who could read at the 4th grade level or above), 
and the Randall’s Island Tests for younger children. The 
child’s educational record was usually obtained from the 
school. It was hoped that with the use of a variety of meas- 
ures, some particular tests might be found which would have 
a real diagnostic and predictive value without regard to the 
intelligence quotient, which is merely an average of his per- 
formance on a whole series of tests. The range of ability of 
many of the deaf children on these tests was very wide, con- 
siderably greater than that which we have found in most 
hearing children; hence the individual tests were investi- 
gated carefully to determine whether school failure in chil- 
dren earning high average records was regularly associated 
with any failure of specific tests. On two of the tests of the 
Arthur Point Scale the successful children were better than 
the bright failures (Knox, Seguin), though the differences 
were not sufficient to be of use; on four of the tests, the bright 
failures had a better record than the good students; and on 
the remaining two tests, there was no appreciable difference. 
Unfortunately, the numbers involved are very small, but 
even these numbers make it reasonably clear that these tests 
cannot always serve to predict school ability. The non-verbal 
tests were devised to test other than academic capacities, 
and their-use with deaf children indicates, as it does in the 
case of educational defect with the hearing, that a certain 
number of children may have really good ability along non- 
verbal lines while academically they are seriously retarded. 

In spite of the failure of the non-verbal tests to indicate 
educational success or failure in some instances, they do 
serve, apparently, to rule out really mentally inferior cases. 
It is quite safe to say, even after a comparatively small num- 
ber of tests, that any deaf child with an intelligence quotient 
of less than 80 on a non-verbal scale, will probably have great 
difficulty in academic’ subjects. Lip-reading and useful oral 
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speech will almost certainly be quite beyond his powers. 

Careful observation of the child during the test may throw 
much light on possible causes for his school failure. Certain 
tests emphasize memory and attention, two traits which are 
necessary for any successful learning. It is also possible to 
note whether the child observes his problem and shows signs 
of reasoned planning in his work. The child who attacks a 
test impulsively, making the same mistakes over and over 
again, is likely to show the same behavior in his school work. 
Then there are tests which require some foresight and plan- 
ning, together with an ability to adapt to changing situations. 
The speed with which the child grasps a situation can also be 
estimated while he is at work on various kinds of materials. 
In the case of non-verbal tests with deaf children, more can 
often be learned about the child from watching him at work 
than from reckoning his final score. There have been other 
factors, however, quite as important as test scores in pre- 
dicting as to the child’s academic success. This survey repre- 
sents an attempt to consider all of the factors entering into 
the deaf child’s problems and to evaluate some of them. 

The 90 children tested varied in age from 6 to 21 years, 
with a range in mental age from 2 to 18 years. The median 
age was approximately fourteen years, median mental age 
nine years, with a median IQ of approximately 70. Of the 
entire group tested, three (three per cent) were idiots, eleven 
(twelve per cent) were imbeciles, seventeen (nineteen per 
cent) were morons, 31 (34%) borderline, nineteen (21%) 
normal, and nine (ten per cent) superior. Forty-eight were 
boys and 42 girls. 

As to nationality, two thirds of the children had American- 
born white parents, while the remaining one third was made 
up of a sprinkling of fifteen different nationalities and races, 
seven children having Italian parents. 

The cause of the child’s deafness is of much interest where 
it can be determined. Deafness, either complete or partial, 
may be present from birth or may occur as the result of dis- 
ease or injury at any later age. If it occurs during the first 
three or four years of life, the child usually loses what lan- 
guage he may have acquired, and children who have always 
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been deaf can be taught oral speech only with the greatest 
difficulty. Many of the conditions causing deafness are as- 
sociated with injury to the brain. Congenital deafness may 
be due to birth injury, to defective development of the brain, 
to abnormalities of the auditory nerve, and to a variety of 
malformations and defects of the internal ear. Birth injury 
and defective development of the brain are rarely limited to 
the auditory area alone, and it is not unusual to find deafness 
from such causes associated with clear evidence of general 
mental inferiority. Sometimes this inferiority is exhibited in 
the form of motor abnormality, and sometimes it produces 
marked emotional instability and lack of control. Sometimes 
the developmental defects of the inner ear causing deafness 
are accompanied by other bodily abnormalities, for it is not 
often that there is a well-developed brain in a body showing 
numerous defects of form and growth. 

Acquired deafness is due most frequently to extension of 
middle ear disease to the internal ear. Scarlet fever is held 
to be the commonest cause. On the other hand, meningitis 
frequently causes deafness by an extension from the me- 
ninges outward to the ear. Here there is often damage to the 
brain. Many of the acute infections of childhood, measles, 
mumps, whooping cough, and pneumonia and typhoid fever, 
are at times associated with a definite brain infection. When 
deafness has resulted after definite evidence of brain dis- 
ease, it is very often accompanied by other brain inferiority 
as well. 

A considerable proportion of the cases of deafness are 
familial and hereditary, and there are a number of instances 
in the state school where several members of the family are 
deaf. 

The causes of deafness in this group of 90 children, so far 
as they can be ascertained, show (one) 27%, following in- 
fectious disease, (two) 21%, as probably deaf from birth 
but from no known cause, (three) sixteen per cent, familial 
and probably hereditary, (four) eleven per cent, resulting 
from birth injury or accident after birth, (five) four per 
cent, apparently associated with lack of normal brain de- 
velopment, (six) one per cent, following familial jaundice. 
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No history of the cause of deafness could be obtained for 
twenty per cent of these children. The large proportion, 38%, 
resulting from some physical damage to the child, offer some 
hope for future prevention when medical science will have 
gained better control over the hazards of childbirth and 
childhood infectious diseases. Also, since all of these con- 
ditions involve possible injury to the brain as a whole, it is 
very likely that some of the conduct disorders and school 
difficulties in these children may be due to more than un- 
complicated deafness. 

All of the factors entering into the cause of deafness, as 
well as the general heredity and early environment of the 
deaf child, must be given careful consideration in any effort 
to evaluate the child’s mental ability and to predict the suc- 
cess of efforts at education. Any condition which has an ad- 
verse effect on the hearing child, will have even a more seri- 
ous effect on the deaf child because the deaf child lacks nor- 
mal contact with other persons. The deaf child cannot ask 
questions when he wishes information. He cannot explain his 
difficulties except by gestures, and gestures are not very ade- 
quate in giving him reasons for things or in qualifying in- 
formation. His lack of vocabulary tends to limit his range of 
ideas, and his ability to understand relations can include 
only seen relationships. All of the associations which words 
bring to the hearing child are lacking for him. The quiet en- 
couragement and approval which are so effective in the train- 
ing of the normal child are much more difficult to give the 
deaf child. 

It has frequently been noted that the deaf tend to show 
peculiar traits of personality. Many deaf children, especially 
those who have been compelled to compete with normal chil- 
dren at home or at school, become suspicious and develop 
marked inferiority feelings. This is quite to be expected; since 
they are at all times aware that they are shut out from the 
main means of social contact. They see other people talking 
and laughing, and have no means of knowing what it is 
about. In every relationship their inability to take a normal 
part in human affairs is perfectly obvious to them. It is not 
to be wondered at that there is frequently an absence of poise 
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and balance, when the one most obvious thing in their lives 
is their inferiority to those they see about them. The blind, 
who have speech and who cannot see what they are missing 
in life, are much less likely to suffer from such comparisons 
of themselves with other individuals. 

Educational failures in hearing children are not uncom- 
mon, and there are certain factors which have been noted 
frequently as contributing to such difficulties. Among the 
most important of these are sensory defects, especially de- 
fective vision and hearing. Deaf children start, then, with a 
very severe handicap, and one which always interferes with 
ease of acquiring education. There are a few brilliant ex- 
amples of the successful education of persons who are both 
blind and deaf, so that even such obstacles can to a large 
extent be overcome. At the present time, however, the in- 
tensive individual training necessary for such phenomenal 
results cannot be made available to all of our handicapped 
children, and it is only fair to add that education under such 
circumstances will be successful only when the handicapped 
child is exceptionally well endowed in all other respects. 

For every child, a low cultural level in the home must also 
be considered a handicap. Lack of good early training, fre- 
quent moving about from one neighborhood to another, with 
irregularity in school attendance and the need to adapt to 
different school situations, is hard on any child, and is much 
more serious in its effects on the deaf than on those who can 
hear. 

An inspection of the socio-economic status of this group of 
deaf children is of considerable interest. Half of them come 
from the homes of unskilled laborers, many of whom are 
only occasionally employed and are frequently to be found 
on the relief rolls. In contrast to the large proportion of 
under-privileged families in this group of deaf children, it 
is important to consider that, according to the 1930 census, 
only one fifth of the employed males in the United States 
fell into this lowest social group. This factor may be of im- 
portance in two ways; (one) it means that there has been 
little intellectual stimulation in the home and little ability 
to minister to the child’s special needs, and (two) that lack 
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of proper medical care in the earliest stages of disease might 
have accounted for the fact that the child’s illness finally 
resulted in deafness and at times in mental abnormality as 
well. Cerebrospinal meningitis, for example, if recognized 
early and treated adequately, is less likely to be followed by 
severe handicaps than if allowed to go untreated for some 
time. 

Another item is also of interest in the socio-economic in- 
vestigation. Second to the common labor group, is that of 
the farm workers. Families living in the country may well 
find it impossible to get prompt and adequate medical serv- 
ices, and may well neglect the illnesses of their children. An 
inspection of the causes of deafness in the thirteen children 
of farmers, shows that at least nine of them are deaf as a 
result of an infectious condition occurring in early child- 
hood. There is every reason to believe that early and effective 
medical care might have prevented deafness and mental in- 
feriority in at least a few of these children. 

Other constitutional factors in the child should also be 
considered. Inferior general intelligence is more serious for 
deaf children than for those who can hear well. With one of 
the most important avenues of education closed, a deaf child 
with only a relatively slight mental defect may be almost 
ineducable from an academic standpoint. Children who are 
both deaf and mentally retarded as a result of brain injury 
or infection usually lack good motor co-ordination as well, 
and a further obstacle is imposed even to their training for 
practical and manual skills. 

Poor general health results in easy fatiguability, in in- 
ability to concentrate and in restlessness and over-activity. 
The child in poor health is frequently absent from school and 
finds it difficult to keep up with his more robust companions. 
Emotional defect is also important, and in the case of the 
deaf children who are school failures there have been fre- 
quent reports to the effect that the child was immature, over- 
dependent, and lacked the ability to take responsibility. 
Shyness and timidity in any child will tend to prevent the 
development of initiative and will result in unwillingness to 
meet ordinary social and competitive situations. 
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Disciplinary problems are to a large extent the result of 
the same factors which cause school retardation. Poor homes, 
lack of training, emotional instability and motor restlessness 
make a child hard to handle. They also make it difficult for 
him to learn, and a sense of failure does not usually make 
him a satisfactory citizen of his community. 

As has been stated, of the 90 children examined, 83 were 
sent because of school failure or conduct disorders, or both. 
Seven others were selected because they were successful in 
school and conformed well to the school situation, both in 
their relations to school officers and to the other children. Of 
the 83 difficult children, seventeen when tested were found 
to have intelligence quotients of 90 or more. Although the 
numbers are far too small to make really valid conclusions 
possible, still a comparison between these seventeen, pre- 
sumably intelligent failures, with the seven successful chil- 
dren, has seemed worth while. If even these very small groups 
present striking contrasts, they may serve to indicate some 
of the important factors concerned in the success or failure 
of children handicapped by deafness. 

The seven successful children were described as good 
workers, learning easily, having good powers of concentra- 
tion, being self-reliant and dependable in their work, and 
friendly in their relations with everyone. They ranged in 
age from seven to sixteen years, and had intelligence quo- 
tients of 90 or over. Two were boys and five were girls. Four 
were doing at least average school work and three were de- 
cidedly superior. Two of the fathers were common laborers. 
None were unemployed or on relief. Deafness was familial 
in three cases, congenital of unknown cause in two, and due 
to scarlet fever in two cases. The most interesting thing here 
is an absence of any evidence of brain disease. The socio- 
economic level, though not high, is still clearly higher than 
that of the total group of deaf children. All.of these seven 
children were described as being in excellent health, and all 
of them had attended school without school changes or inter- 
ruption for long periods of time, three of them having been 
in the state school for eight years. 

The seventeen failures present a very different pic- 
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ture. Various ones were described as irresponsible, over- 
dependent, seclusive, over-active, unable to concentrate, 
easily fatigued, subject to storms of temper, or excessively 
shy. Four were subject to serious conduct disorders and all 
of them were markedly retarded in their school work. Thir- 
teen were regarded as probably mentally deficient. 

In age this group ranged from eight to seventeen years. 
Their intelligence quotients were all over 90, and fourteen 
were over 100. Thirteen were boys and four were girls. Nine, 
or more than half, of the fathers were common laborers when 
employed, but four of these were on relief. . 

The cause of deafness was unknown in seven of the sevén- 
teen cases. In three cases deafness was familial, and in the 
other seven cases deafness was due to brain conditions in 
four instances, and to inflammatory disease in three. Four of 
the seventeen children had severe physical handicaps in ad- 
dition to their deafness. One had very defective vision, one 
had marked motor inco-ordination due to brain damage, and 
two were in very poor general health. 

Seven of these children had received very little school 
training, or had attended ordinary public schools even though 
unable to understand what was going on about them. Five 
had been in a number of different schools, and three had at- 
tended school very irregularly because of ill health. Not one 
of these seventeen children had only deafness to combat. 

As a result of this study, it has been possible to indicate 
some of the apparent causes for educational failure in deaf 
children, and to indicate some further lines of investigation. 
It is clear that a deaf child may have good or even superior 
intelligence and still be nearly a total failure educationally. 
Part of this may be due to the fact that non-verbal tests 
fail to give an indication, in every case, of the child’s real in- 
telligence. It is undoubtedly true that a child may be an edu- 
cational defective and still be competent along manual and 
practical lines. On the other hand, it is very unlikely that so 
large a number of school failures should have specific educa- 
tional disability. It is far more probable that these deaf 
children with high intelligence quotients are suffering from 
the results of actual brain disease in some cases, and in oth- 
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ers from a combination of the many social and educational 
factors which act in a much smaller degree to retard the 
school progress of hearing children. If judgment as to educa- 
tional defect can be based upon the comparisons made, there 
are certain tentative conclusions possible. 

1. Deafness is in itself so serious an educational handicap 
that any further social or emotional difficulty may be suf- 
ficient to prevent any real school success. 

2. The deaf child coming from a very inferior home does 
not do well in school work. 

3. Children whose deafness is due to injury or disease 
which may either directly or indirectly affect the brain tend 
to be educational problems, even when intelligence is not 
impaired. 

4. Desirable personality traits are essential if the deaf 
child is to be taught successfully. 

5. Conduct disorder in deaf children may be due to actual 
brain damage, or may be entirely secondary to failure to 
make satisfying school progress. 

6. Continuous attendance from an early age in the same 
school is an important factor in the successful education of 
deaf children. 

One noticeable lack in an effort to study these children 
has been very evident. In only a few cases has it been possible 
to obtain complete social and medical histories of the child’s 
family, his birth record and his own early life. Whenever 
possible, parents have been interviewed, but in many in- 
stances they were not available. In the deaf, where heredity 
and illness constitute so large a part in the causation of 
handicap, careful investigations are even more important 
than in the case of retarded school children generally. A few 
cases have been summarized in order to illustrate specific 
problems. 

Case 1. N. D., a 15-year-old boy has been failing in his school work. 

The parents are separated and the father, an automobile mechanic, 
lives in the garage and is responsible for the supervision of this boy 
so far as anyone is. Nothing further is known of the home situation, 
but the boy is furnished with clothing and transportation by the 
county of his residence and was brought to the school by a friend 
of the family. There is no information available as to birth conditions, 


early life, or onset of deafness. He has a 38% loss of hearing in the 
left ear, and a 45% loss in the right. 
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He entered the California School for the Deaf in 1931, at the age 
of 9 years, with a considerable amount of speech, but with very 
defective enunciation. Actually his defect of hearing is so slight that 
he can hear anything spoken in a normal tone in the room. Even 
though he hears fairly well, he cannot understand what he hears, and 
cannot remember what he has learned. He refuses to go to the boys’ 
club meetings because he cannot understand either language or signs. 
He learns simple arithmetical combinations on one day, and on the 
next he has forgotten everything. He does simple manual work well 
and enjoys such tasks as washing dishes and mopping floors. He 
plays in the school band and takes part in those physical activities 
which require no mental effort. He states that he likes movies, but 
cannot name a single movie, nor movie actor. He is unable to read 
the newspapers though he enjoys looking at the pictures. 

He was first given the Arthur Point Scale and earned an intelli- 
gence quotient of approximately 117 on this test where no language 
is required. His performance was uniformly good with no failure on 
tests requiring visual memory, though his memory for school sub- 
jects appears very bad. 

On the Healy Scaled Information Test his ability was far below 
that of the average 9-year-old. When asked “Where does the sun 
rise?” he replied, “Out there, and over there.” The number of hours 
in a day, he said, was 60. 

On an “opposites” test he gave “summer” as the opposite of 
“false,” and “ripe” as the opposite of “war,” apparently understand- 
ing “false” as “fall,” and “war” as “raw.” 

In defining words, similar errors occurred; “pity” for example was 
defined as “Put it some place.” Apparently the sounds of the letters 
— heard correctly but were confused or not synthesized into 
words. 

On the Binet Scale, in which there appeared no difficulty in hear- 
ing, his IQ was 57. 

Obviously this boy’s principal difficulty is not deafness. He hears 
words, which he frequently fails to understaad, and is unable to read 
well after years of careful training. He also fails to understand the 
games which the other hard-of-hearing children play readily. 

Psychologically his difficulty seems to involve an understanding 
of symbols of any sort. This may be due to brain disease or failure of 
brain development. There is no history to indicate the probable 
condition. There may also be bad heredity which, in the absence of 
information, can only be suspected. 

N. is an example of one of the many types of problems found in 
the children who also have defective hearing. It is probable that 
academic success will never be possible for him, although special 
methods of training making use of his exceptionally good motor and 
manual ability might well be tried. This would necessitate individual 
training quite unlike that used for the hard of hearing generally. 


Case 2. T. E., a 14-year-old girl was referred because of inability 
to learn. 

The most striking thing about her was a wart-like skin eruption 
on her face and parts of her body (Adenoma Sebaceum), which is 
hereditary and almost invariably associated with feeble-mindedness. 
Inquiry as to the condition of the family brought out the fact that 
the maternal grandfather, both parents, and all but one of the six 
children suffered from the same condition. 

The parents are described as shiftless itinerant fruit workers, and 
their most permanent home is a wretched shack, ill-kept and with a 
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leaking roof. Two brothers have already run away from this very 
unalluring home. There is no history at all of the birth conditions or 
of early illnesses, and although deafness may well be associated with 
other developmental defects, disease of the inner ear cannot be 
ruled out. 

T. entered the regular public schools at about 5 years of age and 
attended them till she was eleven years old. She was then said to 
be in the fifth grade, but on entering the state school she could 
neither write nor spell. At the present time she is with the sixth grade 
pupils but seems to be learning very little. 

On the Arthur Point Scale, her 1Q was 104. On the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale, her IQ is 61. On the Healy Scaled Information 
Test, her ability was below the average for fourth grade pupils. She 
has a hearing loss of 79% in the right ear, and 50% in the left. She 
has considerable speech and understands simple questions readily 
enough. Her friendly, docile manner is like that of many feeble- 
minded persons. When asked to name five vegetables, she gave “car- 
rots, lettuce, turnips, potatoes, and meat”; and when asked to name 
five insects, she included birds among them. 

In this case several adverse conditions occur together. The cultural 
level of the home is very low, her school training for six years was 
inappropriate, and she is suffering from a hereditary skin condition 
which is almost invariably associated with feeble-mindedness. She is 
apparently quite unable to make any satisfactory school progress, 
but on the other hand appears to have normal ability on non-verbal 
tests. With her past record, it is unlikely that she will be able to 
acquire any great amount of academic knowledge. She should, how- 
ever, have as much practical training as possible. With her known 
hereditary disease, and the record of her family, a recommendation 
for permanent institutionalization seems necessary. 


Case 3. H. E., a 10-year-old girl, was referred for examination be- 
cause of educational deficiency and because of peculiar behavior. 
Her teachers describe her as amiable but of “very low mentality.” 
She amuses herself by standing in front of a mirror and making 
horrible faces, and twice she has tied herself to the head of the bed 
with the one end of the string fastened securely around her neck. 

The parents in this case were unmarried. Pregnancy was uneventful 
except for worry on the part of the mother. Birth was normal and 
the baby showed no peculiarities. After birth the child did not do well. 
According to the mother, she was “sick all the time.” She took her 
feedings badly and had an upset stomach most of the time. She had 
a great deal of trouble with her ears, which finally culminated in 
mastoid disease. From birth on she had frequent convulsions till she 
was eight years old. During her infancy she was part of the time with 
her maternal grandmother, sometimes in foster homes, and when 
acutely ill, in hospitals. 

She was placed in a small school in San Francisco at four years 
and entered the San Francisco Day-School for the Deaf at. five. 
remaining there for one term. The family then moved to San Diego, 
but the child disliked school and was never required to go. Later 
she moved to Fresno to live with her grandmother, and attended a 
day-school for the deaf there. Still later she returned to San Diego, 
attending school for a term, then moved to Long Beach, and finally 
entered the state school at the age of ten years. 

Her mother has always regarded her as bright. Her deafness was 
first noticed by the family at about three years of age. Before that 
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she had said a few words but at present she has no speech. The child 
has always been left to herself much of the time and has played as 
she liked. Making faces before the mirror was one of her recreations. 
She has also played with lizards and tarantulas with apparent enjoy- 
ment. Her only young companion when at home was a boy in the 
neighborhood with whom she played “horse.” As a part of their 
games they tied ropes around their necks and frequently hitched one 
another to a post or a tree as part of the game. At times she went 
on hiking and hunting trips with the older members of the family 
and is said by the mother to be a good shot. 

When tested on the Arthur Point Scale she was found to have an 
IQ of 108. On this series of tests she was most successful on imitative 
and practical manual work. Her most serious errors were due to lack 
of foresight and impulsiveness, though no failures were very marked. 

In school the child seems to make a tremendous effort, but re- 
quires a great deal of special help. She is now in an ungraded class, 
but even here, the others in the group have gone far ahead of her. 

Here again is a child failing educationally with so many factors at 
work that it is impossible to decide upon any one cause as the sig- 
nificant one. Doubtful inheritance, an unwanted child in a poor early 
environment, many changes in schools, and a history of convulsions 
over a period of several years, supply both constitutional and en- 
vironmental factors of a severe sort. Even the child’s peculiar traits 
are apparently due to the fact that she was left to herself to find 
amusement in an environment which presented only rather bizarre 
opportunities. It is quite possible that there is also permanent brain 
damage resulting from her early illnesses. 

For this child continued efforts at education, with periodic ex- 
aminations to check on her mental development, may, after a few 
years, make it possible to say whether her condition is due primarily 
to lack of training or to essential brain damage or inefficiency. Her 
mental progress should be checked by tests just as her educational 
progress is checked by school grades. 


Lip-Reading in the Primary Department 
of the California School! 


By ANNE Gorpon, B.A. 


Instructor in the California School, Berkeley, California 


ow has been a great deal said and written in recent 

years, especially with hearing children, on the subject of 
readiness. We are all entirely familiar with reading readi- 
ness, and we develop readiness for content subjects such as 
geography and history, and even arithmetic. In order to find 
out how many more stars he has than Mary, the child is 
subtracting long before he has any formal presentation of 
subtraction. Recognizing the need for lunguage readiness, 
there is much discussion of giving reading first, and giving 
a great deal of it, long before we expect a child to come back 
with written language. Even after language is developed, we 
no longer think of assigning a topic in composition without 
having some discussion on it first. Psychologists have made 
us see the necessity for impression before expression. 

If readiness is important in these subjects which are rela- 
tively tangible and concrete, then how much more do we 
need readiness for something as evanescent as lip-reading? 
Usually we provide virtually no background for the child 
before we plunge him into lip-reading. We give him no time 
to get used to attaching meaning to our lip movements. On 
the contrary, we try to hold him responsible for the work 
from the very first. Is the child ready to make a choice when 
we hold up a fish and a ball, and insist that he distinguish 
between them? Here at least he is dealing with objects that 
he can touch, but we do not wait very long before we begin 
to complicate the situation by throwing in commands such 
as: Bow. Jump. Come. Perhaps the child does manage to 
answer with the right action. But how much have we done 
for his mental development with this type of work? How far 
have we gone toward building up a desirable attitude to- 
ward lip-reading? We have given the child very little to tie 


*A paper read before the Speech Section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Berkeley, California, June 23, 1939. 
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to. We have not led him to lip-reading and helped him to 
rely on himself gradually. It has been more a matter of 
throwing him into what proves to be deep water and telling 
him, “Sink or swim—we expect you to swim.” 

That is the very beginning. It is not very long before what 
we expect a child to give back in lip-reading becomes very 
involved, and yet we become more and more wary of giving 
him help of any kind. We wouldn’t even consider giving him 
an occasional clue. We must even take care lest we have any 
expressions on our faces while we are giving a lip-reading 
lesson. Is it any wonder that we have a few “natural lip- 
readers” and a number of “non-lip-readers?” Under the sys- 
tem now in use in the California School, we try to proceed 
from the concrete to the abstract by having any formal lip- 
reading follow reading—in effect limiting the lip-reading to 
the reading that the child has had, especially in the begin- 
ning years. Thus the child is not asked to lip-read anything 
with which he is entirely unfamiliar. He is encouraged in 
every possible way, and of course achievement is recog- 
nized, but he is not actually held responsible for the work 
until he has learned to write it. Until he has actually learned 
it in writing, the aim of the lip-reading work, like the read- 
ing, is concept building. The important thing at this time 
is constant, profitable practice, not constant testing; learn- 
ing to lip-read, rather than lip-reading per se. As we proceed 
into the upper primary, we continue trying to limit the pos- 
sibilities of what the child is required to reproduce, by con- 
tinuing to base much of the lip-reading on the reading, and 
by giving practice on words and phrases after a story has 
been given, if necessary. For example, after a Croker-Jones- 
Pratt drill story has been given, the verbs may all be listed 
on the board, and the divisions of thought, or satiate 
may be indicated. 

Is this giving too much help? Then let us wines for a 
moment the methods of lip-reading such as the Miller-Walle, 
which are used with public school children. These are based 
on the assumption that the pupil possesses a thorough un- 
derstanding and use of language, yet one of the vital tech- 
niques of such methods is the giving of appropriate clues, 
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when needed. A whole syllable drill may be given, or leading 
questions may be asked if any difficulty whatever is evident. 
Context is stressed. Yet don’t we have a tendency to expect 
a child to be proficient at all times? Do we always discrimi- 
nate carefully, if at all, between lip-reading, and learning to 
lip-read? How often in giving a lip-reading story do we feel 
that the child either knows it, or he doesn’t know it; either 
he has profited from the preparatory drill—if by happy 
chance there has been such drill—or he hasn’t. More of our 
work is in the nature of testing than teaching. And yet the 
right attitude on the part of the child is just as important 
in lip-reading as in any other subject. Failure and its at- 
tendant discouragement surely block the child’s mind as ef- 
fectively for lip-reading, as, say, for speech. If this is recog- 
nized as important with the child who has a complete lan- 
guage background, how much more is it to be considered with 
one who is struggling with the additional overwhelming 
handicap of lack of language. If hard-of-hearing adults 
whose reasoning powers have been developed need the way 
smoothed, how much more do our young children with their 
immature minds as well as their language difficulty need at 
least to have the road made familiar? 

In the learning process, reading comes first. The usual be- 
ginning reading: silent reading, news columns, experience 
charts, and so forth, are, of course, carried on; but in ad- 
dition, all language principles, as well as all vocabulary are 
prepared for in reading. Usually the children get a good 
concept as they go along, since the teacher keeps in mind 
what is to be taught and consciously brings it in wherever 
possible, particularly in the daily news columns. So by the 
time the teacher has planned to take up something new, the 
child is also ready to take it. A definite reading step is then 
given. It is sometimes very short, possibly just part of a 
period. To illustrate I shall take a very simple principle: 
color with nouns. The children have had a great deal of 
silent reading material on this, so the reading step would 
probably only be matching flash cards with the phrases: 
a blue car, a red car, a black car, and so forth, to pictures. 
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(The nouns and colors alone have previously been taught in 
’ reading, lip-reading, writing, and dictation.) 

After the reading step, and based upon it, comes the lip- 
reading. The child points to the object or picture after the 
teacher speaks the phrase. This particular step is essentially 
another phase of the concept building for language. 

After the written form has been mastered comes another 
lip-reading step—dictation. Now the child writes the phrase 
such as, a blue ball, without seeing the object. It is at this 
point that the teacher evaluates the child’s progress in lip- 
reading. He is expected to take the new work independently 
at this time. 

The principle is next incorporated into the action work. 
The child has been having reading, and then lip-reading of 
commands, and finally writes the whole sentence, such as: 
Mary rolled a green marble. The children usually need little 
encouragement to use their new principles in their news work. 

After the principle is thus taught, it is used in dictation 
of sentences which parallel in difficulty the other written 
work of the class. We consider this phase of the work very 
important. It gives additional drill, of course, but it also 
provides for more natural situations than action work, and 
more varied sentences than news. Here the teacher can really 
determine the child’s status as a lip-reader. He must not 
only recognize the work that he has had so far, but he must 
also make a carry-over to a new situation. This also gives an 
excellent background for conversational lip-reading, and 
above all keeps the children alert and stimulated. The sen- 
tences in dictation at this stage might be: 

A woman made a blue dress. 
A man bought a green car. 
A cat caught a yellow bird. 

As we go along, plurals, other adjectives and time phrases 
are introduced. Later, compound subjects, objects, predicates 
and compound sentences are brought in as each is taught 
through all the steps. Thus the child has a great many 
repetitions in many different situations of gradually in- 
creased difficulty before he is required to do connected story 
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work. We have not only given the child something to tie to 
in lip-reading, but more important, we have strengthened 
his language foundation immeasurably. Rare indeed is the 
child who will write blue three balls. Pronoun work becomes 
astonishingly simple, and even work in prepositions loses 
its formidable aspect. 

In conducting our work in lip-reading in the beginning 
year, we stress not so much the lip-reading of a certain num- 
ber of nouns, verbs, and other vocabulary, as the building 
of a language concept, and the development of the child’s 
general lip-reading ability. An attitude of interest and gen- 
eral alertness are of primary importance, and we feel that 
a desirable attitude is best developed through class atten- 
tion and class participation in each activity. For this reason 
we give very little individual work in lip-reading, particu- 
larly of objects and commands. Lip-reading is a class exer- 
cise. The teacher looks at the class as a whole while she 
is speaking, and then calls on one individual for one re- 
sponse only. Thus Johnny does not have to sit and wait for 
Mary to go through her nouns before it is his turn. There is 
too much opportunity in individual work for Johnny to get 
into mischief, or even into the pernicious habit of “just 
sitting.” In addition, these habits are often far-reaching in 
their effect on the work of the following years. If Johnny 
doesn’t know when he is going to be called on, he is much 
more likely to be paying attention, than if he feels that he is 
through for the time being. And, of course, if he is paying 
attention, he is getting just that much more practice, and this 
practice is, after all, one of our main objectives. Since this 
is so, if a child makes a mistake, an issue is not made of it. 
The teacher does not try to see that he learns it then and 
there. Instead, she saves him the struggle, and calls on some- 
one else. If necessary, she shows the class herself, but makes 
no “to do” over it, keeping in mind that her objective for 
the children at this point is not so much lip-reading itself 
as learning to lip-read. 

With little children the play attitude, itself, is enough to 
put across the idea of class attention. Of course, the giving 
of stars, or other recognition helps a great deal, and variety 
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can be achieved by many simple little games. In trying to 
lengthen the span of attention I frequently let the children 
who have given the correct response stand behind their 
chairs in the order they have been called on. This merely 
gives them a chance to change their positions, but they en- 
joy it thoroughly. Of course, they must not be kept standing 
too long. The children who have made mistakes then can be 
given one or more turns so they can get additional drill. It is 
really the reverse of the old spelling bee type of game to 
provide more practice for those who need it, since those 
who know are in reality out of the game first. I call on one 
of the standees occasionally to keep them alert. If they have 
not been paying attention, they must sit down. The last one 
to stand up loses the game. 

Thus the teacher soon spots the poorer lip-readers and 
sees that they are called on more often. And of course she 
keeps in mind always that they are going to have many more 
experiences with the same nouns—writing them, speaking 
them and finally taking them in dictation. Nine times out of 
ten, by the time the child reaches the dictation step, he can 
lip-read the noun even if he had difficulty in the initial 
stages. The dictation step is in itself a natural check on each 
individual’s progress, though that, of course, is not its pur- 
pose. It is also a good place for the teacher to see that no 
weaknesses or special difficulties have escaped attention. 

Our aim to limit the possibilities of what the child is ex- 
pected to lip-read carries over to work in combinations. The 
usual methods of dictation require the child literally to 
pluck out of thin air the correct combination from the vast 
number of possibilities presented by the consonant and 
vowel charts—not to mention elements whose similarities are 
confusing and those which are identical in appearance. In 
the procedure we follow, the teacher writes eight or ten 
combinations on the board and the child picks out the proper 
one after it is spoken. 

This type of work is almost invaluable for eye training, 
especially in bringing up poor lip-readers. We have all 
worked with the type of child who writes a ball for a marble, 
a fish for a sheep, a cat for a car and so forth, just because 
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there is an element of similarity—even though we have been 
very careful in our presentation to avoid just such confusion 
by giving words that are as unlike as possible. To correct 
this, I make out drills in which the combinations are all quite 
similar, thus training the child to see accurately, and see 
the whole instead of letting him guess from seeing one ele- 
ment that stands out for him. For example, a rather simple 
corrective drill as it might be written on the board might be: 

kaw oke awt 

kar ote 

ko-e awk 

The number of syllables and their difficulity would, of 
course, depend on the class. There are innumerable ways of 
varying this drill. The combinations may be put on the cards 
and placed in a slot chart instead of being written on the 
board, and the child takes out the proper card. A game can 
be made of it by keeping each child’s score, or the score of 
the class, against the teacher. If cards are used, one child 
can sight read the combination while another child reads 
his lips. 

This procedure seems particularly helpful, also, when 
working on short vowels, and again on diphthongs. In fact, 
I use it each time I increase the difficulty of the work per- 
ceptibly, for instance, when both an initial and a final con- 
sonant are first used, and again when consonant combinations 
are introduced. 

This type of drill, incidentally, may even carry over into 
eye training for reading, for I have seen children who have 
needed it for lip-reading later do unusually good work in dis- 
tinguishing in reading drills between words that were quite 
similar and in picking out words that rhyme, such as: hen, 
pen, pan, than. 

In our beginning class, the lip-reading and writing of ele- 
ments usually precedes the speech of these elements. For 
instance, a pupil can take ur from lip-reading long before he 
is asked to say it. This is done primarly to fit in with our 
method of giving written forms before speech. Instead of 
having to write the words for the child, we encourage him 
to use his knowledge of phonetics in the acquisition of new 
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written forms and in the correction of errors. This method 
of presentation, of course, makes a more definite impression 
on the child than merely having the word written for him; 
in addition, he gets just that much more lip-reading practice. 
If possible, the child takes the word as a whole from dic- 
tation. When a new secondary spelling is involved, the 
teacher writes that part of the word for the child, and ties 
the new spelling up to the element with which he is already 
familiar. 

It has developed, moreover, that this method has facili- 
tated the teaching in speech of the elements so used, since 
the class has become more or less familiar with them on the 
lips, and so is ready to take them in speech, thereby not 
only saving time but making the articulation work easier. 
The effect on the “demons” such as sh, -ng, and nk is in it- 
self worth while. Also the children become responsible quite 
soon for the terms breath and voice. Then too, we find that 
secondary spellings become very easy to acquire; the chil- 
dren learn easily and naturally to go to the speech charts 
to find the “second spelling of k”’, or the “third spelling of ur” 
in spite of the fact that they have not yet had drill on these 
spellings. 

There are many other in-between steps, or if you will, 
other ways of achieving readiness for dictation of sen- 
tences. Here the possibilities of what the child is asked to 
lip-read are very definitely limited to what he sees before 
him. Exercises may be built around news sentences, and 
action work sentences written by the children, and even be- 
fore that sentences built by the children in the slot chart. 
For the more truly concept work, the daily news columns 
written by the teacher may be used. Here the children are 
lip-reading work beyond their ability to reproduce, but 
definitely within their ability to understand, and for the 
most part, language about their own activities. Experience 
charts lend themselves unusually well to this type of work. 
Lip-reading is usually the last step with experience charts, 
and can be handled in a variety of ways. For instance, the 
pictures illustrating the sentences can be arranged in proper 
sequence in the slot chart by the children. As he is called on, 
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each child either points to the proper picture, or takes it out 
of the slot chart as the teacher gives a sentence. After this 
step, the child can point to the proper sentence on the orig- 
inal printed chart. This can be varied by having the teacher 
read the sentence from the sentence strip. As the child lip- 
reads correctly, he gains possession of the sentence strip. 
The strips which have been cut up into words and phrases 
are also used. The children are very enthusiastic about all 
of this work, and it can be very profitable, especially when 
they have to discriminate between phrases which are quite 
similar, such as “to the dining room” and “from the dining 
room.” 

Especially with slow children, immature children, or those 
having particular difficulty getting started in lip-reading, 
quite a bit of work can be done with sentence building with 
cards for lip-reading. The teacher may put up the verb cards, 
and the child can find the proper subject from the group of 
cards on the table after the whole sentence is given. Then 
the teacher can supply the subjects, and have the child find 
the proper verb after she gives the sentence. The next step 
would be for the child to build the whole sentence for him- 
self. The advantage of this type of work is that the child 
may concentrate on lip-reading alone, without worrying 
about the written form or even the effort of writing itself, if 
he is very young. 

Dictation on a principle is begun as soon as it is taught 
in writing. The first dictation of sentences comes as soon as 
the children can write sentences. We do not wait for the chil- 
dren to have ten or twelve verbs before beginning dictation 
of sentences. From the very beginning this dictation is ap- 
plied to natural situations outside of the classroom. For 


instance, if the first verb taught is ran, the sentences might 
be 


A girl ran. 
A boy ran. 
A horse ran. 


Or if the verb is jumped we might have: 


A boy jumped. 
A man jumped. 
A cat jumped. 
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These sentences also stimulate the imagination of the 
children. For instance, the sentence, A cat jumped, fills them 
with glee, and you can see them associate the idea with their 
own experiences. 

In the January 20, 1939 issue of the Convention Bulletin 
appeared an article by Miss Marjorie B. Miller of the North 
Dakota School. Miss Miller, dissatisfied with both the at- 
titude and results attained by the usual methods of teaching 
lip-reading to beginning children in our schools, devised a 
method in which the order of teaching was: reading, writing, 
speech, and lip-reading. She believes: 

That speech should go its own pace, but be correlated with language 
as soon as possible. 

That the children should first learn to read. 

That they should learn to read a sentence, not just a word or 
command, 

That the children should begin to print the sentences just as soon 
as they have learned to read them. 

That lip-reading should not be taken up until such time as this 
language habit is formed. 

To some extent we agree with Miss Miller’s observations. 
Reading as a preparatory step may well come first, but we 
do not believe that writing and speech should precede lip- 
reading. Lip-reading, like reading, can be used to build a con- 
cept of language in the child’s mind. We do not believe it 
would be wise to delay all lip-reading until after written 
language is well started. In addition, we continue talking to 
the children constantly, just as under other established meth- 
ods. It is not only more natural so, but we would hardly 
have the time to write out every single word, especially when 
it comes to the amenities. Our children watch our lips con- 
stantly, and we can see the growing understanding from 
natural lip-reading aided by reading. For example: One 
day when one of the children opened the window—from a 
lip-reading command—she wanted to know if she should 
shut the door. I nodded and said, “Please.” The child started 
for the door, and then turned back with a question mark on 
her face. It was the first time please had made any impres- 
sion. I wrote it for her immediately, and explained, in lip- 
reading, that it was a polite form. Nothing more was said at 
the time. Several days later when we were having a class 
exercise, this child wanted to write a particular sentence on 
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the board. I was about to pass over her when she came out 
with, “Please.”’ She had remembered the written form, and 
had sight read it mentally—which, incidentally, is a very 
common occurrence. Needless to say, she wrote her sentence. 

Miss Miller objects that under the established method 
children look for commands on the lips, failing to exhibit a 
calm conversational tone and, in addition, they do too much 
guessing. Her point is, of course, well taken. Children are 
usually given commands constantly, and expected to know 
them all. Since much of their early lip-reading is in the nature 
of commands, it is natural for the children to look for them, 
and to guess at what they do not know. In the system that 
we use, commands have their place, but they are based on the 
reading that the child has had, and his experiences with the 
various types of lip-reading taught are so varied that there 
is no reason for him to expect commands only. There is also 
a definite daily period for conversation, in addition to the 
informal “give and take” in the classroom all day and the 
lip-reading stories which our children enjoy quite as much 
as hearing children do. Little children also enjoy having 
their letters from home read to the class. I usually glance 
over the letters and read the parts that frequently provide 
vital and natural lip-reading practice. Perhaps: Johnny’s 
dog “Tippie” ran away; Betty’s mother is making a quilt 
for her; or Joan’s hen is still laying an egg every day. Some 
of the vocabularly is written on the board if necessary. 

The amount of dictation that we give counteracts greatly 
the tendency of thoughtless guessing, but we do try to de- 
velop in our children the ability to get the meaning from the 
context, which is making an art of guessing, rather than 
a minor vice. 

In conclusion, let me repeat: 

1. We feel that informal conversational lip-reading—that 
is lip-reading that requires no definite response from the child 
and is beyond his ability to reproduce should be used from 
the beginning, and in a natural way at all times. This is an 
opportunity for concept building and the development of 
readiness. 

2. The first formal lip-reading—and by that we mean any 
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type of lip-reading that requires a definite response from the 
child—should be preceded by reading for two reasons: 

a. It is logical to go from the more concrete to the more 
abstract. 

b. Taking a hint from the methods used in teaching lip- 
reading to those who have a complete language background, 
we feel the child who is struggling to learn lip-reading with 
the addition of a serious language handicap should have the 
benefit of knowing what the lip-reading practice lesson is 
about, with the possibilities of what he is expected to lip- 
read at that time restricted to definite limits. Basing the 
lip-reading practice on the material previously used for a 
reading step does for the child what knowing the trend or 
subject of a conversation does for the adult lip-reader. 

3. Finally, we feel that it is important that there be a 
re-orientation of teacher aim or objective in giving lip-read- 
ing in the beginning classes. We feel that the first lip-reading 
steps should be considered as providing an opportunity for 
the whole class to have practice in lip-reading that is pleas- 
urable, and that no sense of failure should be allowed. 
Therefore we believe that all beginning lip-reading should be 
given as class exercises—through games, and so forth, that 
bring in pleasurable lip-reading practice for every child at 
the same time, but without making each individual child 
fee] that it is a matter of life or death that he give the correct 
response. If there is no child in the class who can give the 
correct response without hesitation, it should be shown at 
once, in order to prevent any sense of discouragement or 
frustration. The teacher should have as her aim the provi- 
sion of a tremendous amount of practice in lip-reading 
through pleasurable experiences that will maintain class 
attention, interest, and activity, rather than destroy them. 
At this stage of the process she should have no concern about 
evaluating the individual child’s ability to lip-read. He is 
simply learning to lip-read. As time goes on, the child will 
finally have learned to write his nouns, verbs, and sentences. 
When this stage has been reached he has already had a con- 
siderable amount of experience with the word being taught. 
It has been associated with his knowledge of phonetics, and 
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he has made it his own in the sense that he can express it. 
It has actually become his language background. When this 
stage has been reached, the child can usually lip-read with 
ease within the limits of his language, so it is here that we 
can begin to evaluate his ability as a lip-reader. In other 
words, we may expect him to be beyond the stage of learn- 
ing to lip-read this particular language. He may now be ex- 
pected to lip-read it. Therefore the emphasis is placed on 
dictation for final practice, and the evaluation of the in- 
dividual’s true lip-reading ability. 


The New Course of Study in the 
Virginia School 


r RESPONSE to the urgings of the current Progressive Edu- 

cation movement, the State of Virginia has instituted a 
sweeping revision for its public school course of study. This 
movement was intended as a departure from the traditional 
curriculum laid down as a rigidly bound outline of learn- 
ings in the school skills and factual material, substituting a 
broad program of pupil growth in emotional attitudes, per- 
sonality worth, fundamental vocational skills, and normal 
adjustment to a democratic social environment. 

In accord with this movement, the faculty of the Depart- 
ment for the Deaf of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, particularly under the leadership of Principal 
Forrest Finney and Miss Sue Buchanan, has for the past 
six years been working out a revision of its course of study. 
The culmination of their labors is to be found in a “Tenta- 
tive Course of Study for the Department for the Deaf” 
(July 1939 Revision), just issued from the school press. 
Single copies, until the supply is exhausted, are $1.00 each. 

Superintendent H. M. McManaway, now retired, but un- 
der whose direction the study was made, indicates in a 
Foreword that the revision proceeds from a number of fun- 
damental assumptions, namely: 

1. The deaf child, despite his handicap, remains an indi- 
vidual with native capacities, instincts and attitudes not 
different from those of hearing children. 

2. The outcome in development of the deaf child depends 
upon his training, both in school and out. 

3. The deaf child’s progress depends primarily upon mas- 
tery of his native tongue as a means of communication. 

4. Speech and lip-reading are next in importance. 

5. Individual differences exist among deaf children as 
among other children. 

6. Deaf children who manifest unusual disabilities in 
learning speech should be given every opportunity to learn 
through reading, writing and manual spelling. 
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7. There is need for special concentration on vocational 
training. 

8. Much of present-day school practice is based on tra- 
ditional rather than on sound educational principles—in 
schools for the deaf as well as in education in general. 

9. Education of the deaf has been immersed too deeply 
in “skills” in reading, writing, speech, lip-reading, and num- 
ber, to the neglect of the fundamental social understandings 
and appreciations. 

10. Drill work, at the expense of initiative, has until now 
usurped too large a part in the course of study. 

11. The ultimate goal in our work should be an approxi- 
mation to normality. 

12. The Progressive Education procedure, depending as 
it does upon motivated pupil activity and participation in 
school work as socialized living, results in development of 
pupil initiative and interest, in accelerated learning, and in 
a newer, more vitalized concept of “teaching” which assures 
growth in the staff of instruction. 

The core of the new curriculum for the school is embodied 
in this outline: 


Basic Courses and 


Grade Center of Interest Textbooks 
Beginners Animal Friends Language Arts 
Language 


Reading—Seatwork Ac- 
tivities (Work Book) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Number Work 


Preparatory I. Home Life—Imme- Arithmetic 
diate Family Re- Under the Number Tree 
lationships, Home Language Arts 
(Rooms, Furnish- Language 
ings, etc.) Reading—Seatwork Ac- 
tivities; Rides and 
Slides—Alice and Jer- 
ry Series (Accom- 
panied by Work 
Book); Here and 
There—Alice and Jer- 
ry Series (if possible) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
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Grade 


Center of Interest 


Home Life—Cloth- 
ing, Foods, Gen- 
eral Family Rela- 
tionships 


Preparatory II 


Grade I School Life—Health, 
Safety, Play- 
grounds and 
Equipment 

Grade II Community Helpers 


—Safety, Health, 
Communication, 
Travel, Food and 
Clothing, Pleasure, 
etc. 
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Basic Courses and 
Textbooks 


Arithmetic 


In the Number Tree 
Language Arts 

Language 

Reading—Here and 
There (if necessary) ; 
Day in and Day Out— 
Alice and Jerry Series 
(Accompanied by 
Work Book) 

Speech 

Speech Reading 

Social Studies 
Peter’s Family 


Arithmetic 
Number Stories—Book 
One (Accompanied by 
Work Book) 
Health 
Health Stories—Book 
One 
Language Arts 
Language 
Reading—Round About 
(Accompanied by 
Work Book)—Alice 
and Jerry Series; 
Down the River Road 
—Alice and Jerry Ser- 
ies (if possible) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Social Studies 
David’s Friends at 
School 


Arithmetic 
Number Stories—Book 
Two (Accompanied by 
Work Book) 
Health 
Health Stories—Book 
Two 
Language Arts 
Language 
Reading—Down the Riv- 
er Road (if necessary) 
Friendly Village— 
Alice and Jerry Series 
(Accompanied by 
Work Book) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Two) 
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Grade Center of Interest 


Grade III Community Facili- 
ties—Food Sup- 
plies, Health and 
Protection Serv- 
ices, etc., Trans- 
portation, Recrea- 
tion 


Grade IV Life in Other Lands 
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Basic Courses and 
Textbooks 
Science 
Pathways in Science— 
Book One 
Social Studies 
Susan’s Neighbors 


Arithmetic 
Unit Mastery Arithmetic 
(Primary) 
Health 
Health and Growth— 
Book Three 
Language Arts 
Language—Speaking and 
Writing English 
(Third Grade) 
Reading—Through the 
Green Gate—Alice and 
Jerry Series—Work 
Play Book (Third 
Grade) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Three) 
Science 
Pathways in Science— 
Book Two 
Social Studies 
Centerville 


Arithmetic 
Unit Mastery Arithmetic 
(Primary) 
Health 
Health and Growth— 
Book Four 
Language Arts 
Language—Speaking and 
Writing English 
(Fourth Grade) 
Reading—If I Were Go- 
ing—Alice and Jerry 


Series (Accompanied 
by Work Book) 
Speech 


Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Four) 
Science 
Pathways in Science— 
Book Three 
Social Studies 
Living in Different Lands 
or The World and Its 
People 
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Grade Center of Interest 


Grade V Our Country Past 
and Present— 
From Discovery 
of America 
Through the Rev- 
olutionary War 
(Emphasis on Set- 
tlement and His- 
tory of Virginia) 


Grade VI Our Country Past 
and Present— 
From the Revo- 
lutionary War to 
the Present 


Grade VII Effects of Invention, 
Discoveries and 
Machine Produc- 
tion Upon Our 
Living 


Basic Courses and 
Textbooks 
Arithmetic 
Unit Mastery Arithmetic 
(Intermediate) 
Health 
Health and Growth 
Series—Book Five 
Language Arts 
Language—Speaking and 
Writing English (Fifth 
Grade) 
Reading — Work Play 
Book (Fifth Grade) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Five) 
Science 
Pathways in Science— 
Book Four 
Social Studies 
Our Nation Begins 
Living in the Americas 
The Story of Virginia 


Arithmetic 
Unit Mastery Arithmetic 
(Intermediate) 
Health 
Health and Growth 
Series—Book Six 
Language Arts 
Language—Speaking and 
Writing English (Sixth 
Grade) 
Reading — Work Play 
Book (Sixth Grade) 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Six) 
Science 
Pathways in Science— 
Book Five 
Social Studies 
Our Nation Grows Up 
Living in the Americas 


Arithmetic 
Unit Mastery Arithmetic 
(Advanced) 
Health 
Health and Growth 
Series—Book Seven 
Language Arts 
Language—Speaking and 
Writing English 
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Grade Center of Interest Basic Courses and 
Textbooks 
(Seventh Grade) 
Reading—Pioneer Trails 
—Book Seven 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Seven) 
Science 
Pathways in Science— 
Book Six 
Social Studies 
Our Country and Our 


People 
Grade VIII Effects of Invention Arithmetic 
and Discovery on Unit Mastery Arithmetic 
the Industrial and (Advanced) 


Social Life of the Health 
Countries of the Health and Growth 
Modern World Series—Book Eight 
Language Arts 
Language—Speaking and 
Writing English 
(Eighth Grade) 
Reading—Elson Junior 
Literature—Book One 
Speech 
Speech Reading 
Spelling—Goals in Spell- 
ing (Grade Eight) 
Science 
Our Environment—Its 
Relation to Us 
Social Studies 
Changing Civilizations in 
the Modern World 


Grade IX Social Provision for Arithmetic 
Cooperative Liv- General Mathematics 
ing Language Arts 


Language—The High- 
way to English—Book 


ne 
Reading—Elson Junior 
Literature—Book Two 
Science and Health 
Our Environment—How 
We Adapt Ourselves 
Social Studies 
A History of American 
Civilization 


Miscellaneous 
I. S. F. 


The War Situation.—The ominous forebodings of war now 
a sad reality, it must be clear to all that the work of schools 
for the deaf, as well as the deaf themselves, in the lands in- 
volved will be seriously affected. Air raids, with all the 
horror they entail, the call to arms for instructors, war 
service, food rationing, the conserving of all funds for war 
purposes, injury, use of school buildings for military needs, 
loss of life, destruction of property and limitless suffering— 
all of these are the dismal prospect for the deaf children of 
the nations at war. We pray for a prompt ending to the 
insensible destruction and for a more enlightened conscience 
in man toward his fellow man. 


The Proposed Conference in Groningen.—As was already 
known, an International Conference on the Education of 
the Deaf had been planned for July 1940 in Groningen, 
Netherlands. Extensive preparations have been under way, 
in care of an executive secretariat. The Conference itself 
was announced as under the Royal Patronage of Her Maj- 
esty the Queen of the Netherlands, and many committees, 
including an honorary one of distinguished persons in the 
nation, another for the formulation of program, and still 
another charged with the function of entertaining visitors 
and to compose excursions, had already started work. 

What the ultimate plans for the Conference will be, in 
view of the altered international situation, is not at present 
known. 


The International Deaf Games.—In the grim news we 
have had from abroad these fateful days is noted the fol- 
lowing brief item in Time, September 4, 1939, tucked in with 
a graphic description of war preparations: 

To Stockholm on schedule went 117 deaf British athletes, one 


carrying a gas mask, to compete in the 5th International Deaf 
Games. 
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And in a footnote: 


Final score: Germany, 286; Sweden, 266; France, 130; Finland, 
117; England, 93; Denmark, 57; Belgium, 42; Norway, 42; Poland, 
36; America, 6; Rumania, 3. 


The President of Turkey—According to Time, September 
4, General Ismet InGnii, successor of the late Mustafa Kamal 
Atatiirk as president of Turkey, is quite deaf. 


An Article on Residential Schools for the Deaf—lIn 
School Life for July 1939 appears an article on “Residential 
Schools for Deaf -Children” by Dr. Elise H. Martens, spe- 
cialist in the education of exceptional children, U. 8. Office 
of Education. This is a clear, sympathetic review of the 
work these schools are doing. After giving information on 
enrollment and administrative aspects, Dr. Martens con- 
siders the course of instruction, touching on the primary 
needs of the school curriculum in sense training, language, 
speech and speech reading, auricular training, rhythm work, 
vocational experiences, and finally social adjustment. 


Changes in Executive Positions—A number of important 
changes have been made in positions of heads of schools. 

Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, assistant superintendent of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, Michigan, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Michigan School, to 
succeed the late I. B. Gilbert. 

Mr. Morris W. Wood, secretary of the alumni society of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has assumed the super- 
intendency of the Pennsylvania School. Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb,. acting superintendent for the last three years, 
now becomes dean, in charge of the educational activities 
of the school. 

Mr. Joseph E. Healy, principal of the Blair Junior High 
School at Norfolk, Virginia, has succeeded Mr. H. M. Mc- 
Manaway as superintendent of the Virginia School. 

Mr. Howard M. Quigley, academic principal in the Iowa 
School, has been appointed superintendent of the Kansas 
School, in the place of Mr. Alfred Cranvill, who has been 
appointed principal in the Michigan School. 

Mr. E. R. Wright, a member of the Texas Legislature, 
has succeeded Mr. T. M. Scott as superintendent of the 
Texas School. 
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Mr. Arthur 8. Myklebust, formerly of the Iowa School, 
has succeeded Mr. Edward S. Tillinghast as superintendent 
of the South Dakota School. 

Mr. Wallace J. Finch, formerly principal in the Michigan 
School, has become principal of the Cleveland Day-School, 
succeeding Miss Mary R. Cox, retired. 

Mr. W. L. Fair, formerly instructor in the Oklahoma 
School, is to be principal in the Kansas School. Mr. Valen- 
tine Becker, of the Kendall School, now becomes principal 
of the primary and vocational departments in the Wiscon- 
sin School. 

Mr. George Bateman, for many years head of the Halifax 
School, has retired. The name of his successor is not yet 
known to us. 


Piano and Music Appreciation for the Deaf—By virtue 
of an endowment fund created by the Edsel B. Ford Detroit 
Foundation, a “department of deaf education” has been 
established in the Detroit Foundation Music School. This 
department, according to the information at hand, is to 


operate as a “national project in piano and music apprecia- 
tion for the deaf.” Mr. Albert A. Ziarko, founder of the 
project, is to be in charge, assisted by E. Lorene Newton. 


Convention Resolution on Political Interference —Among 
the resolutions adopted by the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, at its meeting in Berkeley, Calif., this 
summer, was the following expression concerning interference 
with the work of schools for the deaf by influences of a politi- 
cal nature. 


Be it resolved that we deplore the baneful political interference 
persisting in the operation of some of our state schools for the deaf. 


Honorary Degrees—In connection with its Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary Celebration, Gallaudet College conferred hon- 
orary degrees, at its Commencement Exercises June 3, 1939, 
upon a number of distinguished workers with the deaf. The 
degrees awarded and the citations made were as follows: 
Setwyn Oxtey, founder of the Guild of St. John of Beverly, friend 

and benefactor of the deaf people of Great Britain and Ireland, 


MASTER oF ARTS. 
ArtHur D. Bryant, warm-hearted and devoted pastor to the deaf of 
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Washington, ministering to their temporal and spiritual needs for 
many years, Doctor or Divinity. 

GruLio Frrreri, inspiring instructor of the deaf, student of world 
problems of the deaf, prolific writer, worker for the progress of 
the education of the deaf, Docror or Humane Letters. 

Joao Brazit Siivapo, brilliant teacher and worker in the education of 
the deaf and leader in this field in South America, Docror or 
PEpacoey. 

Frank Mixton Dricgs, for a half century friend of the deaf, leader 
in educational work for the deaf, and an outstanding guide in 
better preparation of deaf young people for fuller and better lives, 
Docror or HuMANE LETTERS. 

JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, noted editor and skillful disseminator of 
a in regard to the deaf and their needs, MAsTER oF 

RTS. 

Kreian B. Ayers, resourceful student and successful investigator in 
the chemistry of rubber and its compounds, Master or ScIENCE. 
Joun W. MicwHasgts, teacher and benefactor of the deaf, ministering 
long and well to the adult deaf people of the southern states, 

Doctor or Divinrry. 

Tom L. ANDERSON, teacher, author, editor, high authority in the voca- 
tional education of the deaf, Docror or Pepacocy. 

Stacy Rurus Gumnp, wise teacher, deep student, leader in investiga- 
tion of the important problem of prevention of deafness, Doctor 
or HuMANE LETTERS. 


Rutgers University, at its Commencement Exercises, June 
3, gave honor to a prominent educator of the deaf with the 
conferring of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters 
upon Superintendent Alvin E. Pope of the New Jersey School. 
Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president of the university, pre- 
sented the degree with this citation: 


It is a privilege to welcome to our fellowship a man who through 
a long and distinguished career has served the cause of education with 
faithfulness of a high order. You have taken an especial interest, 
and a fruitful one, in those who are underprivileged through deafness 
and defective vision. You have been a pioneer in the field of visual 
education. Your endeavors have served to strengthen the effectiveness 
of education and to benefit humanity. As an expression of the re- 
spect and appreciation of all who have known your work I confer 
upon you, honoris causa, the degree of Docror or LErrers. 


In commemoration of this event the members of the staff 
of the New Jersey School presented to Dr. Pope the follow- 
ing testimonial of esteem: 


The Teachers and Officers of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 
rejoice in the honor bestowed upon their 
Superintendent 
Dr. Alvin E. Pope 
by Rutgers University in awarding him the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters 


in recognition of the many years of distinguished service he has 
rendered the State in connection with the education of the deaf. 
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They wish to add their own appreciation of his progressive spirit, 
his great administrative ability, his sympathy with and friendship 
for the deaf, and the enthusiasm which he has shown in his life 
work. He has raised the standard of the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf to one of the highest in this country, and he is continuing to 
raise this standard to still greater heights. 

Above all, they admire his democratic spirit in dealing with his 
co-workers, his friendly advice, and the personal interest he takes 
in all the members of his staff. They wish to assure him of their 

Loyalty, Friendship and Co-operation 
and they hope that he will be their leader for many more years to 
come. 
June 5, 1939 


On June 14, 1939, Grove City College, Pennsylvania, con- 
ferred upon Superintendent A. C. Manning of the Western 
Pennsylvania School the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws, with this statement of achievement: 


ArtHuR CLARENCE MANNING, after making an enviable record as a 
student in undergraduate and graduate study, you selected as the 
field of your life service the teaching of those who have the physical 
handicap of deafness. For thirty-five years you have been engaged in 
this service and have won distinction by your abilities as an educator 
and by your success as an administrator. For eighteen years, as head 
of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, you have been 
leading into a new and larger life the young people whom you have 
served. Your achievements have been recognized not only by the 
community in which you live and which you serve, but, through- 
= the nation, by those who have common problems and responsi- 

ilities. 

In view of your abilities as an educator, your achievements as an 
administrator, and your qualities as a Christian gentleman, I, with 
the consent and by the authority vested in me by the Board of 
Trustees of Grove City College, do hereby confer on you the Honor- 
ary Degree, Doctor or Laws, together with all the rights and privi- 
leges pertaining thereto. 


Certification—The total number of applications for 
Teachers’ Certificates as issued by the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf is now 1,025. During 
the summer the following instructors submitted application. 


Mary Nell Adock, Arkansas School. 
Genevieve H. Barnes, Illinois School. 
Harvey B. Barnes, Illinois School. 

Virginia Floyd Baughman, American School. 
Dorothy Annetta Black, New Jersey School. 
Wallace E. Branson, Arkansas School. 
Dorothy Mae Breitkreutz, Wisconsin School. 
Eugenia Maude Corban, Oklahoma School. 
Arthur Daniel Crow, Arkansas School. 
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Nelle M. Cuddy, West Virginia School. 
Elizabeth Mary Cutler, Indiana School. 
Amelia DeMotte, Illinois School. 

Virginia Shappard Dowdell, Talladega, Ala. 

I. S. Dunn, Illinois School. 

Emma Allie Ferguson, Oklahoma School. 
Frances Grace Galligan, Wisconsin School. 
Edith Golden Garrison, New Jersey School. 
Louis Gerber, Florida School. 

Marie Susan Goetter, Nebraska School. 

Lloyd Abner Harrison, American School. 

Emma Lee Hendrix, Arkansas School. 

Bernadine Honan, Arkansas School. 

Leonora H. Hopkins, Florida School. 

Mae Patton Hourigan, South Carolina School. 
Martha Nadine Jeffery, Florida School. 

Mildred Lines, Kansas School. 

Robert Theodore Marsden, Arkansas School. 
Catherine Anne Marshall, California School. 
Grace Helen Matulich, California School. 
William Jesse McCanless, Georgia School. 
Florence H. McFarlane, Alabama School. 
Emma J. O’Brien, Baton Rouge, Louisiana School. 
Dorothy Deatrick Park, Florida School. 

Alvah M. Rasnick, Arkansas School. 

Maude B. Rasnick, Arkansas School. 

Rhoda M. Ressler, Western Pennsylvania School. 
Marjorie K. Reynolds, St. Joseph’s School, New York. 
Mildred Rhoads-Bennett, Nebraska School. 
Fanny R. Sapowitch, North Platte (Nebr.) Day-School. 
Luther Carmine Shibley, Arkansas School. 
Lurlene Bacon Shields, Arkansas School. 
Maureen H. Snider, Arkansas School. 

Jennie Mayes Stroud, Florida School. 

Virginia Welch Tart, Florida School. 

Elizabeth F. Titsworth, American School. 

Rose May Underhill, North Carolina School. 
Opal Glyn Williams, Louisiana School. 
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